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ELAINE MAWHINNEY will play the new Falcone piano at her 
April 3 recital. Please see page four for story. 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


n Sunday, April 12, at 7:30 p.m., 

the Endicott Chamber 

Ensemble under the direction of 

Raymond Loring with Michael 
Finegold, flute soloist, will perform at the 
Northern Essex Community College 
Harold Bentley Library. The concert is 
open and free to the public. 

The program will consist of works for 
flute and string orchestra, including con- 
certos from the Baroque and Classical 
period with harpsichord accompaniment, 
a new work, “Autumn Rhythm,” by 
James Heinke, and works for strings 
alone. 


Loring is a graduate of Yale Universi- 
ty and has a master of fine arts degree 
from Brandeis Graduate School of Music. 
At Brandeis, he was the recipient of a 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Grant. A pianist and composer, he receiv- 
ed his first Endicott commission for 
“Night Poem for Piano and Chamber Or- 
chestra.’’ He has written for films and 
television. His lecture concert, ‘‘Masters 
of the Keyboard,’ was broadcast by 
several cable stations. He resides in 
Georgetown. 


Finegold, professor of music at Nor- 
thern Essex, has degrees from Brooklyn 
College and Yale University School of 
Music. He received the Fromm 
Fellowship in Contemporary Music at the 
Berkshire Music Center in Tanglewood. 
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Creative arts shine 
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FLUTIST MICHAEL FINEGOLD. 


A flutist and multi-woodwind player, he 
performs with the Lowell Opera Com- 
pany, Merrimack Lyric Opera Company, 
and the North Shore Music Theater Or- 
chestra. He is a member of the Winiker 

(continued on page six) 


Family portrait 


Student cast ready for ‘The Dining Room’ 


by Cathy Ward 
n stage or off, strong bonds of 
friendship play a featured role in 
the lives of the multi-talented 
cast of ‘‘The Dining Room.” 
Scheduled for presentation by the 
drama club April 3, 4, 10, and 11 in the 


‘Top Notch Theater, the A. R. Gurney 


play promises a humorous, yet compas- 
sionate theatrical experience that will in- 
spire audience identification with many 
of the characters and events portrayed. 


The play also presents a difficult 
challenge to the performers who must 
change roles, personalities and ages, while 
personifying a wide variety of characters. 


Susan Sanders, assistant professor of 
creative arts, and adviser of the drama 
club, is director of the production. 

All the action takes place in the dining 
room of a typical well-to-do household. 
The play is a series of vignettes that of- 

(continued on page six) 
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PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY. 


by Kristen King 
resident John R. Dimitry has 
appointed two task forces 
composed mainly of teachers to 
investigate the proposed con- 
struction of a 500 seat theater and a child 
care center on campus. 


ee MEVOSNEWS: 


Expansi 


On 


plans? 


Task forces to consider theater, child center 


Gov. Michael Dukakis has recommend- 
ed $4.5 million for a theatre and $320,000 
for achild care center for this fiscal year. 

The president’s original plan had been 
to erect a $10 million technology building 
which would have included space for a 
theater and child care. 


The board of regents rejected the 
technology building, but allotted funds 
for a theater and child care facilities, as 
well as $1.8 million for renovation and im- 
provements in student services. 

Dimitry says the college may have to 
convert classroom space to child care, but 
adds, ‘‘I’d rather have improvement in 
the quality of life, even if it reduces 
enrollment.” 

He asserted that he has not given up 
on the technology building and has ap- 
pointed a task force to induce the 
legislature to allow it. 

The college will receive the first funds 
of the governor’s $1.8 million capital 
outlay by May or June, Dimitry says. 


In addition to funding for renovation, 
student services, and child care, the col- 
lege will receive $500,000 _ for 
storm/drainage and $1.1 million for the 
LEEP campus. In all, LEEP will receive 
$11 million. 

March 4, the board of trustees approv- 
ed Central Catholic High School, 
Lawrence, as a future site for the LEEP 
campus. 

“Central Catholic is not perfect,”’ 
Dimitry concedes, “‘but it’s our best 
shot.” 

The high school has 131,000 square feet 
of space, on campus parking for 600 cars 
and meets state educational and fire 
codes. 

Central Catholic officials have signed 
a purchase agreement with St. Francis 
Seminary, in West Andover. If purchas- 
ed, Central will become available for 
LEEP by the early 1990s. 


Emerson College faces two court 
cases, the first in June and the second 


I’d rather have improvement in 
the quality of life, even if it 
reduces enrollment. 


during the summer, Dimitry says. 

The cases involve the Lawrence Elks 
Club and the constitutional issue of public 
seizure of property for private use. 

The Elks are protesting the loss of 14 
acres of their property which would be in- 
curred if Emerson relocates to the 
‘Lawrence/Andover line. 


Under the Urban Renewal Act by 
which the city hopes to obtain the land, 
the property would have to be proven 
“blighted” before it could be taken. 
Because of the delays, Emerson officials 
have postponed opening day until 
September 1991. 


Union wants action 
on anti-Dimitry vote 


Faculty association lobbies trustees 


by Kristen King 
he faculty association sent a 
letter last week to the board of 
trustees urging it to take action on 
the union’s recent vote of no con- 
fidence in President John R. Dimitry. 
“We're asking the trustees to take up 
the issue at the April meeting and to take 
action in May,” Faculty Association 
President Joseph Rizzo says. 
The union will send a similar letter to 
the regents after hearing the recommen- 
dations of the trustees. 


Rizzo says union members are 
“discouraged” with the regents because 
of the way they have treated Dimitry. 

“We don’t think the regents are acting 


‘in the best interest of the college,” Rizzo 


asserts in reference to merit raises the 
board has approved for Dimitry. 


The regents and the Massachusetts 
Community College Council (MCCC) of 
which the faculty association is a unit, 
continue to be at odds over a contract. 


Independent fact finder James Healy 
investigated five issue areas on which the 
two parties were deadlocked. The regents 
initially rejected his report which was 
issued March 2, Rizzo says, although the 
results weighed heavily in their favor. The 
board later accepted all but one part of 
the salary package which is now being 
negotiated. Rizzo says 90 percent of the 
contract has been settled in mediation. 

Healy’s report involved the following 
issues: 

e Release time for MCCC activities. 

e Health and welfare fund 
contributions. 

¢ Improved vacation schedule for pro- 
fessional staff. 

¢ Promotion rate. 

e Salary adjustments. 


In the matter of release time, unit 
members, certified by the Massachusetts 
Teacher’s Association president, receive 
release time for MCCC activities. 

The MCCC requested an increase in the 
number of course selections from 25 per 
semester to 37 at no additional cost to the 
union. Currently, the MCCC pays for 15 
course selections, while 10 are not paid by 
the council. 


Healy recommended an increase in the 


We don’t think the regents are 
acting in the best interest of 
the college. 

— Joseph Rizzo 


39 


number of course selections paid for by 


the MCCC from 10 to 15 and that unit 
members receiving workload reductions 
teach at least one course per semester. 

In regard to the health and welfare fund 
contributions, the faculty association 
recommended an increase from $4 per 
week to $6, $7, and $9 per week for fiscal 
year 1986 — 1987. 


The board offered an increase of $5 and 
$6 per week for fiscal years 1987 and 
1988, which Healy endorsed. 

The union requested that vacation 
allowances be adjusted, resulting in an 
addition of 154 vacation days per year for 
professional staff members. 


Healy recommended that the current 
leave schedule remain unchanged, citing 
the heavy economic burden the union’s 
proposal would cause. 


The MCCC also called fox a new defini- 
tion of ‘‘promotion,’’ making it entirely 
monetary. 

The union asked for a decrease in the 
number of salary steps from 250 to 22. 
The regents recommended 28 steps which 
would result in a $900 increase, while the 
union’s proposal would add $1200. 

The regents offered an across-the-board 
salary increase of four percent over the 
first two years and five percent in the 
third for full-time faculty members in ad- 
dition to step raises, for a net increase of 
seven percent over two years and eight 
percent in the third. The board also allow- 
ed for a one percent annual increase for 
educational needs. 


The MCCC wanted a salary hike of 12 
percent over three years above adjust- 
ment for promotions and a guarantee that 
at least 10 percent of unit members would 
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JOSEPH RIZZOpresident of the faculty association. 


be promoted each year. Healy reported 
that he is prepared to endorse the salary 
steps (28) recommended by the board. He 
also accepted a proposal by the regents 
that would allow funding of some promo- 
tions to come from the entire salary 
package, instead of the college 
maintenance account. The proposed pro- 
motion of 10 percent of unit members was 
accepted. 


Healy deemed ‘‘adequate”’ the board’s 
salary adjustment package, but added 
one half percent to the second and third 
year’s increases in order to maintain a 
closer salary relationship between com- 
munity college and state college salaries. 


The union’s request of 36 percent would 
have equalized state and community col- 
lege salaries, Rizzo says. 


Looking for excellence at NECC 


Awards Committee begins search 


» The Awards Committee has begun its 
search for excellence among the students 
at Northern Essex Community College. 
The committee is responsible for the an- 
nual Awards Ceremony held each May 
during which a number of honors are 
presented to outstanding students. 

This year’s ceremony, set for Thursday 
evening, May 21, will be at the student 
center and followed by areception at the 
Bentley conference room. 


Awards are granted for academic ex- 
cellence and for co-curricular service to 
the college community. Graduating 
students and their guests will be invited. 

The criteria for Academic Awards are 
for students whose petition for gradua- 
tion in June 1987 has been approved or 
who already graduated in August 1986; 
who have accrued 45 earned credits as of 
Jan. 31, 1987 for the Associate Degree or 
15 credits for the Certificate Program; 
and who have earned a minimum 


cumulative average of 3.5 or better as of 
Jan. 1, 1987. 


The criteria for Co-Curricular Awards 
are for eligible students who have peti- 


_ tioned for graduation in June 1987 and 


must have a minimum cumulative point 
average of 2.0 or better as of Jan. 1, 1987. 

The May 21 program includes the 
presentation of all awards, a student 
speaker, and an honors speaker. 

Any suggestions students or faculty 
have about the event may be addressed 
to a committee member. The committee 
also has available the detailed criteria for 
award eligibility. 


This year’s members include: Betty 
Arnold, Bill Arnold, Sandra DeVellis, 
Pamela Donahue, Mary Jane Gillespie, 
Jack Hess, Douglass Jack, Norman Lan- 
dry, Phelps Laszlo, Stephen Michaud, 
Mary Prunty, Sandra Lambert and 
Judith Tye. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Planning continues 
for day care center 


by Deborah Shannon 

Planning continues for the proposed 
campus day care center despite govern- 
ment funding delays. Dean of Student 
Services Norman Landry told the 
Observer that capital outlay requests 
have been denied by the legislature for 
the past 15 years. 

Although $320,000 has been slotted to 
establish the day care facility, many legal 
obstacles remain before the plan is fully 
developed. 


State licensing laws and regulations are 
numerous and strictly enforced by such 
agencies as the Office for Children and the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 


Meeting all state and federal re- 
quirements satisfactorily is a crucial issue 
concerning practical application of the 

’ day care plans. 

The day care site is yet to be determin- 
ed. Two on-campus locations under con- 
sideration are the game room in the stu- 
dent center and the gym. Other sites and 
building options are also being carefully 
examined, 


Judith Tye, coordinator of early 


childhood education, and Norman Lan- 
dry, dean of students, are the co- 
chairpersons of the proposed day care 
task force. Tye was described by Landry 
as being ‘‘a valuable resource”’ to the pro- 
gram because of her “‘expert background 
and training.”’ 

The task force has been formed to ad- 
dress the various issues involved. Tye 
stated, ‘‘Our first priority is to put our 
energy into a proposal which can result 
in a small center operating on campus in 
the fall.” 


One goal of the task force is to deter- 
mine the educational philosophy of the 
program. Another goal is to positively in- 
fluence the legislature to support NECC’s 
capital outlay budget. Still another is to 
research the day care needs of individual 
students. 

Faculty and students interested in join- 
ing the task force are encouraged to con- 
tact Tye or Landry. 


Many students will benefit from the 
proposed day care center. It may serve 
as a practicum site for child care 
students. Another possibility, if space is 
available, could be an observation lab to 
be used by nursing students, behavorial 
science students and others. 


Subcommittee presses 
for child care services 


by Deborah Shannon 
The first open fact-finding meeting of 
the Retention Subcommittee of the 
Enrollment Management Advisory Com- 
mittee (EMAC) was held on Wednesday, 
March 11 at noon in room C109. Reten- 
tion Subcommitte Chairwoman Catherine 
Pirri opened this initial meeting to par- 
ticipants numbering more than 30. 
Virtually all areas of campus life were 
represented in a diverse audience. John 
R. Dimitry, president of the college; 
Richard Pastor, director of financial aid 
and Chet Hawrylciw, chairperson of the 
division of humanities and communica- 
tions, were among those present. 
Others involved with student govern- 
ment, the student counseling office, 
health services and continuing education * 
also attended the meeting to discuss the 
need for quality day-care at NECC. 
Using audio-visual aids, Pirri presented 
the goals, objectives and commissions of 
the retention subcommittee. Also-discuss- 
ed was the subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tion to President Dimitry concerning the 
need for a short-range plan to address the 
day-care situation. 


It reads in part, ‘‘We recommend that 
all possible avenues, including the drop- 
in concept, be explored for providing 
these needed services by the beginning of 
Fall, 1987.’ President Dimitry’s response 
in part was, ‘Child care remains a high 
institutional priority.”’ 

Katherine Rodger, administrator and 
coordinator of the Lawrence Education 
Employment Program (LEEP), was the 
guest speaker. She explained the drop-in 
concept of “child supervision.’’ Rodger 
stated that the serious need for quality 
provision of care for children is a major 
concern. Removing this obstacle will 
enable people, who would otherwise be- 
held back from obtaining a higher educa- 
tion, to attend class. 


A child supervision service, also call- 
ed a babysitting service, is available at 
the LEEP campus in Lawrence for the 


children of LEEP students and faculty. 
This service is written in the LEEP pro- 


gram as ‘‘a core service for LEEP 
participants.” 

For a modest fee, night students may 
leave their children to be attended in a 
supervised atmosphere on an hourly 
basis. The student must stay in the same 
building as the child, and the child should 
not be a disciplinary problem. Children 
may receive help with their homework, 
draw, read, etc., while at the program. 


Adoption course 
begins April 9 


People considering international 
adoption may be interested in attending 
a two-week course, beginning Thursday 
evening, April 9, at Northern Essex 
Community College’s Andover extension 
campus at Greater Lawrence Technical 
School. 

This course will include a discussion of 
the issues in becoming a bi-cultural fami- 
ly, and offer explanations of adoption for 
families, children, and friends. 

The course is designed to prepare par- 
ticipants for the North East Adoption 
Conference which is being held May 2 in 
Framingham. 

Also covered will be the necessary pro- 
cedures for adoption, including the ap- 
plication process to agencies, state and U. 
S. laws, and preparing for a home study. 
Resources, literature, support groups and 
organizations for prospective adoptive 
families will be made available. 

The instructor will be Sharon Heim 
Jette, president of the Merrimack Valley 
chapter of the Open Door Society, an 
organization for parents who have 
adopted international children. 

The course will run April 9 and 16 from 
7 to 9:30 p.m., and will cost $16 for the 
two weeks. For more information, please 
call Naomi Shertzer, coordinator, at 
374-3807. 


Leading 
the 
charge 


CHILD COORDINATOR 
Judith Tye and 

Dean of Students 
Norm Landry 

co-chair task 

force committee 

for NECC day 

care. 


Wilcoxson says life tough 
for women in the USSR 


. by Darlene Beal 


Life is not easy for women in com- 
munist countries. That is according to Dr. 
Elizabeth Wilcoxson and Professor Gerry 
Morin who recently lectured on Women 
Under Communism in the U.S.S.R. and 
China as part of the celebration of 
Woman's History Month. 


The Wilcoxson lecture, Women in the 
U.S.S.R., focused on communist women 
in the workplace. “‘It’s difficult for women 
in the Soviet Union to work their way up 
in the work force,” 


A large number of women in com- 
munist countries are employed in heavy 
labor. “Many women in the Soviet Union 
consider it a step forward to be taken out 
of the mines and other dangerous work,” 
Wilcoxson says. 

Aside Irom ner empioyment obliga- 
tions, the Soviet woman is also required 
to take care of the home, shopping, and 
the children. The traditional woman’s rcle 
extinguishes further opportunities for 
women in the work place. 


“After the Soviet woman puts in her 
eight hours on the job, she then becomes 
chief-cook-and bottle-washer at home.” 
Wilcoxson said. 

The U.S.S.R. lacks many of the major 
conveniences of the American culture 
which add to the work load of the Soviet 
woman. Dishwashers and clothes dryers 
are virtually non-existent, while only one 
in seven households has a vacuum 
cleaner. 

Woman are also required to tend to the 
daily food shopping which includes stan- 
ding in endless lines in various markets. 

“Each of these after-work shopping trips 
could last up to three hours each day.” 
Wilcoxson said. ‘‘By and large, women 
are quite happy with their degree of 
liberation.” 


“Life is not easy for women” 


Although the U.S.S.R. encourages 
large families, Wilcoxson explained, 
women receive an average of four to five 
abortions in order to retain their position 
at work. More children at home general- 
ly mean less time to work. 

Professor Morin said abortion is also 
common in China. Unlike Russia, large 
families are not encouraged in communist 
China because of an increasing over 
population problem, he explained. 

Within the Chinese neighborhood unit, 
a monitor is assigned to watch over the 
community. This monitor, usually an 
older woman, intervenes in personal mat- 
ters of each individual within her com- 
munity, encouraging newly married 
women to bear only one child. For this 
agreement Morin explained, the couple 
and their only child are promised benefits 
from the state. 


“The communist state rewards one 
child families with money and social ser- 
vice benefits. If a woman breaks the 
agreement and gives birth to a second 
child, the benefits are stopped and the 
money is to be paid back to the state,” 
Morin said. 

After the communist take-over of 
China in 1949, things began to change for 
women. Pre-arranged marriages became 
less frequent, and the traditional mar- 
riage ceremony which “resembled the 
transference of property change,” Morin 
said. 

Women Under Communism in the 
U.S.S.R. and China proved to be in- 
teresting and informative. Unfortunate- 
ly there was no time for a question-answer 
session after the talks. 
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CREATIVE ARTS 


Susan Briggs 
he has a unique zest for living, a 
wide variety of interests and an 
artist’s talent for dancing, 
choreography, piano and 
performing. 

Elaine Mawhinney, chairperson of the 
department of creative arts, is a very 
busy lady. She is currently rehearsing for 
her upcoming piano recital at the Bentley 
Library April 3 as well as directing 
rehearsals for the Stillpoint dance produc- 
tion later this month. At the same time, 
she is working on the completion of her 
second master’s degree, teaching and 
writing two books. 

Mawhinney began taking piano 
lessons when she was very young. ‘‘I had 
just turned 4 and my mother decided I 
was going to be a concert pianist,’’ she 
says. 


For ten years she practiced eight hours 
each day. She did a lot of performing, out 
of state and even on the radio. At 15, she 
decided she had other interests. 

She has discovered that performance 
holds a greater potential for anxiety 
because of need for perfection. ‘‘If you 
don’t put yourself in a performance situa- 
tion, you really never have motivation to 
learn things perfectly,”’ she says. 

Although a pianist strives for perfec- 
tion, often it is an unattainable goal, 
Mawhinney explains. ‘‘But you continue 
to do it because your love for the music 
you are playing draws you. 

“Il am aware of how much the music 
demands, not just in technique, but in 
dynamics. I did not have that awareness 
when I was performing during my 
childhood years. Even though you can ex- 
ecute things technically, and play the 
great classics, you aren’t aware of the 
magnitude of the work.”’ she says. 

As chairman of the department, 
Mawhinney is in charge of supervising 
the creative arts courses, and the arts 
series, including the dance program. 
Dance always has and always will be her 
major passion. 

“T can’t imagine myself ever not danc- 
ing. It’s something that I need to do 
physically and emotionally. It’s not even 
achoice. It’s as basic to me as breathing.” 
Mawhinney says. 


“| hear music and I automatically see 
the choreography. I see a painting, I see 
movement. Even in the contours of a 
shell, found on the beach or in the grass 
on the dunes, there is movement. I have 
a real need to express myself in move- 
ment,’’ she says. 


Mawhinney has performed at various” 


places with Stillpoint. Recently, the com- 
pany has performed at the University of 
Lowell. The annual performance of Still- 
point at the Statehouse will be May 13. 

The Stillpoint Dance production, which 
opens April 24 and runs for two 
weekends, will mark the thirteenth an- 
niversary of the show. 


Mawhinney finds that performing as 
a dancer is much easier than giving a 
piano performance. ‘I think part of it is 
that dancers think with their bodies. 
They project their ideas through move- 
ment and there is an automatic release of 
tension simply because the body is mov- 
ing and working through it.” 

Comparing this to playing the piano 
she says, “‘With the piano, even though 
one can express feelings and emotions 
through it, the experience is more cerebral 
and the emotions more controlled. Sitting 
in one position for over an hour with a 
concentration that must be constantly 
maintained is also a challenge and it is 
very easy to tire and lose your 
concentration.” 


Mawhinney is in the process of 
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ELAINE MAWHINNEY rehearses for recital at her Newburyport fire station home. 


Kim Pickard photo 
writing two books. One is already being 
used in one of the graduate courses at U 
Lowell. The book is entitled Music and Its 
Correlation to Psychic States. 


it is based on Jungian psychology and 
trying to tie in quantum physics and in- 
tuitive states. She was inspired to write 
this by Einstein’s statement that music 
was the driving force behind his theory 
of relativity. 

Her other book is entitled Paris: Fin de 
Siecle in its Philosophical and Cultural 
Setting. It combines Mawhinney’s 
background in literature, philosophy, 
psychology and the arts. It also il- 
lustrates her interest in the literature and 
history of the 1870-1914 era. 


Mawhinney speaks quite highly of 
NECC. “I am really fortunate to be 
teaching at a college where I am not on- 
ly allowed, but encouraged to do my work 
with dance and piano; where the arts in- 
all areas are growing.” 

She is grateful for the tremendous sup- 
port for the arts from John Dimitry, 
Robert McDonald and Chet Hawrylciw. 
She says, ““They have always been there 


Creative ports 


awhinney has 
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DANCING SHOES on a Steinway, 
Newburyport home, above. 


| can’t imagine myself not 
dancing. It’s something that | 
need to do. 


to listen and help me deal with problems. 


I feel that by doing this, they have been 
true to the meaning of ‘‘comprehensive 
community college’’ and supported 
something that gives added dimension to 
all the other good things that are happen- 
ing on campus.” 

Mawhinney lives in an old fire station 
in Newburyport that dates back to 1800s. 
She lives in the upper level condo and its 
atmosphere is a pretty good projection of 
Mawhinney’s lifestyle and personality. 

Most of her home is one huge, airy room 
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left, and Mawhinney’s 


consisting of dining space, a living area, 
office space and plenty of room for 
Mawhinney’s number one hobby: danc- 
ing. It’s also great for parties, she adds. 
And of course, there is a piano, sitting by 
the firehouse windows, in the corner. 


Overlooking the main room is the loft 
that is her bedroom. To get downstairs 
she has the choice of using either the 
spiral staircase or the red fireman’s 
emergency pole. 

She lives with her black, Himalayan 
cat, Persephone, whose name she got 
from Greek mythology. Persephone was 
the queen of the underworld. 

The cat enjoys her scratching boards 
which are really large, uniquely shaped 
pieces of driftwood, set against a small, 
leafy, green forest. 


Mawhinney regrets that her ad- 
ministrative, teaching and performance 
responsibilities, as well as her graduate 
work, do not leave her much time to visit 
her sanctuary, the ocean. 

“There are just too many things to do 
and not enough time to do them all,’’ she 
says. 
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CREATIVE ARTS 


by Tom Vartabedian 
or its performers and fans, 
classical guitar is a style of 
romantic intention and 
interpretation. 

Greater Haverhill is getting a chance 
to hear this rare musical form firsthand 
thanks to John R. Tavano. The 
Groveland guitarist audibly caressed the 
audience during a concert at Northern 
Essex Community College Friday night. 


Tavano’s virtuosity was at its peak for 
the works of Frescobaldi, Villa-Lobos, 
Dowland, Turina and Bach. 

“Music today lacks the power to con- 
sole,’’ said the 35-year-old Tavano. “The 
classical guitar has a soothing quality, 
and makes you aware of a different era. 
It’s a nice and cheap way to travel 
through time.”’ 


The concert, part of the school’s 
creative arts series, was well received by 
both young and old. It was more 
Tavano’s mastery than his repertoire that 
captivated them. 

Tavano’s hands received quite a 
workout on his standard guitar, built by 
Herbert Clancey, his father-in-law. 

“He’s very unaffected by his own 
talent,’ said Elaine Mawhinney, chairper- 
son of the creative arts series. ‘“‘A quiet 
modesty comes through when Tavano 
plays.” 


Michael Kramer, a concert pianist of 
national acclaim, was equally impressed. 
“The man is a complete musician who not 
only knows his instrument but also has 
stage presence which sets the listener at 
ease,” said Kramer, a member of the Nor- 
thern Essex faculty. 


Virtuosity at its peak 


Groveland guitarist delights NECC 
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JOHN R. TAVANO, guitarist. 


Kramer and Mawhinney claim to have 
“discovered’’ Tavano one Wednesday 
night. The pair was dining at Pedro 
Diego’s Restaurant, Washington Street, 
when Tavano was performing. 

During the three weeks of pre-concert 
preparation, Tavano drew a repertoire 
from his memory that included a host of 
works both popular and obscure. 


Three Brower pieces kept the pace go- 
ing after intermission, followed by 
Ponce’s ‘‘Mexican Dances.” The concert 
closed with two gems by Albinez, 


“Sevilla’’ and ‘‘Leyenda.” 

“T acquired three distinct impressions 
here,’’ Tavano said. ‘‘Some came for a 
relaxing evening. Others were interested 
in the music. Several keyed in on the 
technique.”’ 

According to Tavano, guitar perfor- 
mances are usually compromising situa- 
tions. because the sound is small, both 
performer and audience must meet 
halfway. 


“It’s an instrument of the sense, not 
intellect,’ he said. “‘That’s what attracts 
a lot of people to it.’’ 

Tavano has been playing classical 
guitar for 13 years, ever since the birth 
of his eldest daughter, Andrea, now a 
classical pianist. 

He began by listening to recordings by 
Andre Segovia and Julian Bream, and 
later recognized the guitar’s capabilities 
as a classical instrument. 

“T was totally captivated by it,” said 
Tavano, who works full-time as a produc- 
tions control manager at A. W. Chesteron 
Co., Groveland. “I found the guitar to be 
a self-contained small orchestra with the 
ability to accept all transcriptions of 
music.” 


It was Segovia who brought classical 
guitar to the public stage in the 1920s in- 
spiring many 20th Century composers to 
write music for the instrument. 

“More and more colleges today are 
recognizing the guitar as a classical in- 
strument,” said Tavano. “There are 
literally hundreds of guitar methods be- 
ing produced each year to help establish 
its popularity.” 

After studying composition 15 years 


ago at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Tavano switched his major to 
business. 


“I'd certainly like to make music my 
profession, but that’s a very idealist view- 
point,” he said. ‘Right now, my career at 
Chesterton is top priority and music is a 
sidelight. It makes for a very well- 
rounded life.”’ 

Unlike many performers, Tavano is a 
two-handed player with full control of the 
instrument. He uses a combination of 
techniques to evoke the sound. 

“It’s not like I’m on a cultural mission 
or anything,” Tavano said. “But I feel a 
responsibility of putting the classical 
guitar into its proper realm — of clarity 
and balance, of romantic intention and 


. invention.” 


In addition to performing from 7 to 9 
p.m. Wednesdays at Pedro Diego’s, 
Tavano plays from 11 to 3 p.m. each Sun- 
day at the Andover Inn on the Phillips 
Academy campus. He is also a frequent 
guest at Hammond Castle, Gloucester. 

Together with his brother-in-law, Brian 
Clancey, Tavano is staging Renaissance 
duets. The pair is also planning a concert 
at Hammond Castle later this year. 

Tavano believes the Haverhill musical 
scene is ready to accept classical guitar. 

“More and more aficionados are turn- 
ing up,” he said. ‘‘People who’ve listen- 
ed to a Segovia album want to see the in- 
strument performed live.” 

Judging by the vast turnout at the Nor- 
thern Essex concert, Tavano and his 
classical guitar both came away with high 
regard. 

Courtesy Haverhill Gazette 


Famous Falcone piano has local roots 


by Tim Coco 
ne who has ever shopped for a 
premium piano, undoubtedly 
has sampled the finest 
instruments in the world such 
as a Bosendorfer, Bechstein, Steinway, 
Baldwin or Falcone. 
Falcone? 
“It’s considered to be the best piano in 
the world,” says Santi Falcone, who 
manufactures six to seven of the in- 


struments each month at his Haverhill | 


factory. While he has been producing 
concert-style grand pianos for only three 
years, he has spent many years building 
and scrapping the instruments until he 
made one that sounded just right. 


“About seven to eight years ago, I 
recognized that the quality of American- 
made pianos was diminishing while prices 
were going through the roof,” says 
Falcone, who has been fascinated by 
pianos ever since he came to the United 
States from Italy at age 14. 

Much of his research took place while 
he was operating New England Piano and 
Organ—a Woburn-based chain of seven 
stores. ‘I could see a very strong need for 
someone to develop a high quality instru- 
ment at affordable prices, below the com- 
petition,” he says. 

Finally, Falcone introduced his pro- 
totype. “It was stronger, more durable 
and the tonal quality was superior to the 
competition. . . It immediately found its 
niche,”’ he says. 


With a handful of employees, Falcone 
began producing the pianos in the back 
room of his Woburn store. However, de- 
mand was so great, he was backlogged six 
to seven months. 

On March 13, 1985, the Falcone Piano 
Co: Inc. announced the purchase of a six- 
story, brick industrial building on Dun- 
can Street in Haverhill. The firm quickly 
moved from 10 employees and one to two 
pianos a month to 65 workers and an 
average of six pianos a month. 


“Eighty percent of the workforce is 
local, ’’ says employee Ellen Morris of 
West Newbury. “It’s been an incredible 
boom for the city,’’ she says. 


Despite the growth of his company, 
Falcone says, he expects there will always 
be a 90- to 20-day backlog of orders. He 
has set a goal of producing 850 pianos a 
year, but that’s not the most important 
thing. 


“I’m not interested in quantity, just 
quality,’ says Falcone. 

Not only is the Falcone piano superior 
in quality, he says, it is lower priced. 

Consumers can expect to pay between 
$25,000 and $60,000 for a Bosendorfer of 
Bechstein, $43,000 for a Steinway and 
$39,000 for a Baldwin. But, the three 
sizes of Falcone grand pianos range in 


Chuck Larrabee photo 
NEW FALCONE GRAND piano, now situated in the Bentley Library. 


price from $17,850 to $33,000, says 
Falcone. 

Discriminating shoppers also have a 
choice of options when buying Falcone, 
such as legal ivory keys for an additional 
$1,500. He says, ivory gives a better grip 
and helps absorb perspiration. Also used 
in the construction of the pianos are 
Brazilian Rosewood, hard rock maple and 
birch. 

“Others are more expensive but not 
because they are better,’’ he says. He ex- 
plains, other pianos are sold through 
dealers, causing prices to skyrocket. All 
of Falcone’s pianos are sold to the con- 
sumer direct from the factory. 

Falcone offers three sizes of grand 
pianos—6-foot-l-inch; 7-foot-four-inch; 
and 9-foot models. For those who are un- 
willing to wait for a Falcone, the firm of- 
fers the Japanese-made Kawai at prices 


starting at $5,000 for a baby grand. 


Once a customer purchases a 
Falcone, the company will send a techni- 
cian to inspect the piano four times dur- 
ing the first year. ‘““We treat every 
customer like Horowitz,” says Falcone. 

Two of his nine-foot pianos were recent- 
ly used by Michael Kramer and Elaine - 
Mawhinney at Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College’s 25th anniversary concert. 

In addition to his Haverhill factory and 
showroom, consumers will soon be able 
to inspect Falcone pianos at showrooms 
in Boston and New York. A factory 
salesperson is already making the rounds 
in San Diego. 


Falcone’s interest goes beyond the 
manufacture and sale of his products. 


In the next three to four months, he 
plans to open a 250 seat theater and recor- 
ding studio at his factory. The space will 
be available to local schools and teachers 
for recitals free of charge. In addition, he 
also expects familiar personalities to per- 
form there. 

“We do attract some of the finest 
pianists world-wide,” he says. ‘‘We will 
invite the neighborhood.” Eventually, he 
says, people will realize that they don’t 
have to go to Boston, fight traffic, and 
have difficulty finding a seat. They will 
be able to come to Haverhill for the finest 
entertainment. 

As a matter of fact, Falcone is a co- 
sponsor of a world-wide piano competi- 
tion. The first prize winner will receive 
$30,000 and perform with the Utah Sym- 
phony. The winner will also come to 
Haverhill to collect his prize and perform 
a concert. 

Courtesy of Newburyport News. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The college recent- 
ly purchased its own Falcone which is be- 
ing used for the spring concert series. | 
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‘Dining Room’ — from page one 


fer an in-depth portrait of the lives of a 
vanishing species: the upper middle class 
WASP. 

Problems, grudges, joys and sadness 
highlight the scenes that span the era of 
the 20s to the present. Issues are discuss- 
ed, emotions are bared, and personalities 
are defined as the events that have 
shaped the characters’ lives are con- 
tinuously unraveled. 

Busy rehearsing their various parts 
(even during spring break), the close-knit 
members of the drama club lean heavily 
on their mutual friendship for support in 
developing their roles. 

This team spirit evolved last semester 
when each performed in “Story Theater.” 
It has since blossomed into a camaraderie 
that emcompasses all facets of their per- 
sonal and professional lives. 


“We not only enjoy working together,” 
says cast member Cyndi Rosa, “‘but we 
often go out together on weekends and 
keep in touch by phone.” Rosa adds that 
the entire group came to view her recent 
performance in ‘‘The Bishop 
Misbehaves” at the Reading Playhouse. 

A fourth-semester liberal arts student, 
Rosa has accumulated a wealth of acting 
experience. In addition to her Reading 
performance and her ‘‘Story Theater” 
role, she has appeared in the college’s pro- 
ductions of ‘‘The Crucible” and ‘‘Arsenic 
and Old Lace.” In ‘‘The Dining Room,”’ 
Rosa plays several characters, including 
three maids, two mothers, and—her 
favorite—a teen-age girl. Future educa- 
tional plans foresee a major concentration 
in theater. 

Making similar plans is Sheila 
Cruickshank, a third-semester student 
majoring in creative arts. Acting school 
in New York, plus an interim of study in 
Europe are upcoming possibilities. 

Cruickshank, whose theater experience 
in- cludes high shool musical productions 
and “Story Theater,’’ portrays per- 
sonalities in “The Dining Room’’ that 
range from a mischievous child, to a 
troubled adult, to an elderly woman with 
Alzheimer’s disease. Her Irish heritage 
makes her a Ynatural for her Irish 
housemaid role. 


A move to California and an acting 
career beckon liberal arts major Janine 
Paquette who plays ten roles in the play. 
Though her sole previous acting ex- 
perience is ‘Story Theater,’ Paquette ad- 
mits to ‘acting up in ‘real life’ all the 
time.’ This trait, she feels, allows her to 
fall easily into her many different roles. 
Paquette, who enjoys swimming, 
photography, sculpting and art, is also an 
accomplished singer and has recently per- 


GG 


Every type of personality will 
‘see’ itself in this poignant 
play. 


formed at the Merrimack Valley Motor 
Lodge. 

' A familiar actor at the college, A. J. 
Sullivan includes “Arsenic and Old Lace” 
and ‘‘Story Theater” in his extensive ac- 
ting background. A third-semester liberal 
arts major, Sullivan plans to pursue a 
bachelor’s degree in communications or 
commercial art. Emerson College is a 
possible choice. 3 

“My favorite part in the play,” he says, 
“ig Standish, a very WASP-type 
character.” Past acting experience in- 
cludes performances at Andover High 
School and Framingham State College, 
and affiliation with the Andover Com- 
munity Theater and Regal Players in 
Waltham. 

WASP-type personalities also 
dominate the roles of Ralph Martinese in 
this production. His most intense scene, 
and his favorite, involves a father- 
daughter confrontation — he being the 
cold, aloof father, she being the troubled 
daughter, unable to ‘‘reach” him. 

A second-semester liberal arts major, 
Martinese’s acting background comprises 
high school plays as well as “Story 
Theater.” Future educational plans in- 
clude a major concentration in 
psychology and a minor in theater. “If an 
acting career fails,’ he wisely states, “a 
master’s degree in psychology will give 
me something to fall back on.” 


A career in the real estate-mortgage 
field appeals to Tim Cook who will 
graduate from Northern Essex in May. 
A business management major, he may 
pursue a bachelor’s degree, but job inter- 
views take priority at present. His roles, 
like the others, compass both serious and 
humorous elements. ‘‘Comedy-hearing 
the audience laugh—is what I enjoy 
most,’’ Cook says. He plays a four-year 
old; a fourteen-year old; and a forty-year 
old in the play. New to the scene, Cook 
received his basic training while perfor- 
ming in ‘‘Story Theater.” 

““Experienced’’ best describes Louis 
Farrell, another liberal arts major, in his 
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CYNDI ROSA AND A.J. SULLIVAN rehearse for the open- 
ing of the play, ‘““The Dining Room,” which opens April 3. 
Rosa recently was selected to compete for the American 
College Theater Festival’s Irene Ryan Scholarship, spon- 


Shawn Gearin photo 
CAST OF ‘THE DINING ROOWM’ which shows April 3, 4, 8, 10 and 11. Back row: Sue Sanders, Lou Farrell, 
Sheila Cruickshank, Tim Cook, Nicki Archombault, Ralph Martinese, Janine Paquette. Front row: Cyndi Rosa 
and A.J. Sullivan. 


sored by NBC-TV. 


second semester at the college. In addi- 
tion to “‘Story Theater,” he has perform- 
ed locally with the Carousel Theater com- 
pany in Georgetown; the Encore Theater 
Company in Kingston, N.H.; and the 
Palace Theater in Manchester, N.H. 
Plans after graduation from Northern 
Essex include pursuing a major in 
musical theater or business. 


In preparation for one of his roles in 
the play, Farrell plans on visiting a nurs- 
ing home to observe elders. ‘‘It’s easier 
to play someone younger,’ he says, 
“because I’ve already experienced that. 
I don’t know what it’s like to be old.” 


Each member of the cast alludes to the 
difficulty of making the transition from 
role to role. ‘““Lots of backstage concen- 
tration is required,” Rosa explains. A 
favorite expression of director Sanders is 
quoted by Ralph Martinese: ‘‘We have to 
come ‘around the mountain’ — become 
another person. It’s difficult.” A. J. 
Sullivan adds, ‘Our characters change so 
quickly. We have to know the motivation 
for each.”’ 

One of the reasons director Sanders 
chose the play was because of the 
challenge it presents to the actors. 

All agree that using ‘‘real live” role 
models helps. Each actor employs the 
traits and characteristics of someone with 


whom he/she can identify: a mother, 
father, grandparent, younger brother or 
sister. Every type of personality will 
“‘see’”’ itself in this poignant play. 


Working with director Susan Sanders 
offers special rewards for this talented 
group. “‘She’s fun, calm and easy to work 
with,” says Sheila Cruickshank, ‘‘but she 
can also be tough. If we do something 
wrong, we hear it.” - 

‘She lets you experiment a lot,” adds 
A. J. Sullivan. ‘‘She lets you create the 
character.” 

All enjoy both a personal and profes- 
sional relationship with the director. “It’s 
like listening to a friend’s advice,”’ Janine 
says. 

Sanders offers mutual admiration. “I 
wasn’t supposed to direct this play, but 
I found it hard not to. It’s because of this 
particular group of people that I decided 
to do it.” 

Admission for the play, which will also 
be presented April 8 at 11 a.m., is $3 for 
adults and non-students; and $2 for 
students and senior citizens. Curtain time 
on April 3, 4, 10 and 11 is 8 p.m. 


A special performance is planned for 
Sunday evening, April 5, at 7 p.m. for 
faculty and school staff. President John 
R. Dimitry will host a reception follow- 
ing the show. 


Concert —— from page one 


Swing Orchestra which recently played at 
Gov. Michael Dukakis’ inauguration. He 
has appeared regularly in the creative 
arts series offered each year at the college. 
He lives in Andover. 


Heinke, resident of Woodland, Califor- 
nia, has written ‘Autumn Rhythm,” 
which will have its world premiere at the 
Sunday concert. He has a bachelor’s 
degree from Brandeis University 
Graduate School of Music and a doc- 
torate from Stanford University. He 
received the Rome Prize Fellowship and 
spent two years at the American 
Academy in Rome. He has also received 
a Fulbright Grant as well as two National 
Endowments for the Arts Awards. 

The Endicott Chamber Ensemble is a 


. string orchestra consisting of seven 


violins, two violas, two violoncellos, one 
contrabass and a harpsichord. Including 
the flutist and conductor, it is an ensem- 
ble of 15. 

Players include the following musi- 
cians: first violin: Gerald Mordis, concert- 
master, Maria Benotti, Victoria Kinter 
and Lucy Pope; second violin: Michael 
Loo, principal, Susan Cryan, and Joan 
Brayton; viola: Ella Lou Weiller and Gail 
Roberston; cello: Eric Keidel and Nancy 
Tumarkin; flute: Michael Finegold; bass: 


Anthony Beadle; and harpsichord: Fred 
Jodry. 


The program will also be performed at 
Endicott College in Beverly, Sunday, 
April 12 at 3 p.m. in Endicott 
Auditorium. 

Friday, April 10, at noon in Lecture 
Hall A, as part of the division of 
humanities and communications noon 
program series, James Heinke will lecture 
on his new work with tape recordings of 
his music. The event is open and free to 
the public. 

Selections to be performed at the April 
concert include: Concerto in F major- 
Opus 10, No. 1, “La Tempesta di mare” 
(“The Storm at Sea’’) for Flute and 
Strings by Antonio Vivaldi (1732-1809). 
Aria, from the Concerto Grosso, opus 6, 
no. 12 by George Frideric Handel 
(1685-1759). Autumn Rhythm by James 
Heinke (It will be the world premiere of 
this work commissioned by Endicott Col- 
lege). Air, from Suite No. 3 in D major by 
Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) 
(Gerald Mordis will be the violin soloist.) 
Concerto in D major for Flute and String 
Orchestra (second and third movements) 
by Leopold Hofman (1783-1793) (This 
work was formerly attributed to Franz 
Joseph Haydn). | 
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BARBARA WEINER, author of Gram Negative, j 
Careers panel. 


Tom Vartabedian photo 


oins Writing 


On Wednesday, April 1, Northern 
Essex Community College will present an 
alumni sponsored panel on Writing 
Careers, exploring careers as a journalist, 
public relations specialist, and published 
writer. 

Featured on the panel will be Northern 
Essex alumni Rod Doherty, 1973, manag- 
ing editor of Foster's Daily Democrat in 
Dover, N.H.; Brian Hardy, 1973, public 
relations specialist and owner of En- 
vironmental Systems Engineering, an 
Amesbury firm specializing in pollution 
studies; and Barbara Weiner, 1974, 
Haverhill author of Gram Negative, a 
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ROD DOHERTY, managing 
editor of Foster’s Daily 
Democrat, and Brian Hardy, 
journalist and public relations 
specialist, speak at panel 
Wednesday, April 1. 


_ Alumnihold 
career panel 


novel published last fall by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons Publishers in New York. 

The presentation will include 10 to 15 
minute presentations by the panelists, in- 
cluding their background, the day to day 
responsibilities of their jobs, and advice 
for those interested in the field. A ques- 
tion and answer period will follow. 
Anyone interested in a career in writing 
is encouraged to attend this free program. 

The program will be from noon to 1 
p.m. in the Bentley Library Conference 
Center on the Haverhill campus. For 
more information, call Ernie Greenslade, 
director of alumni relations at 374-3862. 


NECC will present May 2 Open House 


“The sky’s the limit at NECC!” is the 
theme of a daylong May 2 Open House 
designed to showcase the campus and 
promote the college’s classes and pro- 
grams. Highlighting the day’s activities 
will be a hot air balloon rally featuring an 
early morning and early evening launch 
of ten full-size balloons. 


The agenda for the day includes events 
for the entire family including: lift off pan- 
cake breakfast, kite flies and stunt 
demonstrations by kites over New 
England, craft fair and flea market, and 
a daylong outdoor entertainment series. 


Entertainment will feature perfor- 
mances by Still Point Dance Company, 
New England Conservatory Brass 
Quintet, a festival of high school jazz 
bands, the NECC Drama Club, and more. 
A full schedule of the day’s events will 

follow in the next issue of The Observer. 


Academic and special interest classes 
will feature displays and demonstrations 
throughout the day to provide visitors 
with a glimpse of the NECC classroom ex- 
perience. Open registration for summer 
and fall classes will be available as well 
as information and spokespersons for ad- 
missions and financial aid. 


Food concessions are being planned 
by student groups, the faculty associa- 
tion, and the alumni association as fund- 
raisers for their organizations. Student 
groups interested in participating should 
contact Tom Iacobucci at 374-3863. 

President John Dimitry says, “Our 
goal is to have a fun and festive event 
that will appeal to people of all ages— 
students, alumni, neighbors, and friends 
and families from the communities serv- 
ed by Northern Essex. The Open House 
is a way to focus attention on the school 
and introduce our campus to many new 
people.” : 


Student volunteers are needed for 
many tasks including: distributing 
posters throughout surrounding towns, 
escorting visitors on campus tours, direc- 
ting parking, staffing information tables, 
filling free balloons for children, and 
more. Students who are interested in 
assisting are asked to contact Ernie 
Greenslade at 374-3862. 

The major costs of the event are being 
underwritten by ten local businesses, as 
yet undetermined, each of whom will 
sponsor the cost of one balloon. In ex- 

.change for this financial support, spon- 
soring businesses may give the balloon 
rides to whomever they choose— 
employees, customers, even a raffle. . 

“Pray for good weather,” says Ernie 
Greenslade, NECC’s director of Alumni 
Affairs and coordinator of the Open 
House. ‘The balloons only fly in winds of 
under 10 mph and if there’s no precipita- 
tion.’’ Although the hot air balloons and 
kite fly will be postponed until Sunday, 


May 3 in case of rain, all other events will 
take place on Saturday, May 2, rain or 
shine. 

The next issue of The Observer will 
feature more information on the balloon 
event as well as other activities being 
planned by students. 
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Entertainment 
Briefs 


‘Dreamgirls’ 
production 
at Shubert 


The Michael Bennett production of 
“Dreamgirls,” Broadway musical that 
won six 1982 Tony Awards and which 
had its world premiere in Boston, returns 
to the Shubert Theater for a limited four- 
week engagement, April 7 through May 
2, as part of its international tour. 
“Dreamgirls” has a Tony Award winning 
book by Tom Eyen and a Grammy Award 
winning score, with lyrics by Eyen and 
music by Henry Krieger. 


The musical had an extensive pre- 
Broadway tryout at the Shubert Theater 
in the fall of 1981 and opened on 
Broadway in December that same year, 
running for 1522 performances. Since its 
opening in Providence, Rhode Island, in 
October 1985, this International Tour 
Production has played in 57 cities in the 
United States and Canada, and most 
recently, Japan. After the Boston 
engagement, ““Dreamgirls”’ will travel to 
Paris, and the musical is expected to 
perform additional overseas dates 
through 1987. 

“Dreamgirls” is a personalized history 
of black musical performers during the 
1960s and 70s when the effort to cross 
over into the white world of popular 
music was achieved. It tells the story of 
three young girls from Chicago who start 
out singing backup for a rhythm and 
blues star and end up as solid gold 
superstars — “The Dreams’ — who come 
face to face with the consequences of 
success. 

“Dreamgirls” opens Tuesday, April 7 
at 7:30 p.m. Performances thereafter will 
be Monday through Saturday evenings at 
8 p.m. with matinees on Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2 p.m. and Sunday, April 12 
at 3 p.m. 


Tickets are available in person at the 
Shubert Theatre Box Office (265 Tremont 
Street) and at all Ticketron outlets 
beginning Monday, March 23. Tickets 
may also be charged to a major credit 
card by calling TeleCharge at 
1-800-233-3123 starting Sunday, March 
22. Groups of twenty or more should call 
Shubert Theater Group Sales at 
1-800-233-3121. 

For additional information please call 
617-426-4520. 


‘Sneakers’ 
prepare new 
show 


Composers in Red Sneakers will pre- 
sent Concert 24 at the Sanders Theater, 
in Harvard Square, Cambridge, Wednes- 
day, April 15 and 8 p.m. 

The show will feature pieces by three 
of the new members of the group. Jeff 
Fischer will conduct his Mime Dances for 
chamber orchestra. Herschel will conduct 
Jean Hasse’s Boston Common Brass for 
eight trumpets. Kimball Stickey’s the JR- 
Suite for clarinets and rhythm section will 
be performed. Also featured will be the 
premiere of Nancy Zeltsman’s Quincunx 
and performances of Christopher 
Stowen’s Postcard from Jamacia, and 
Five Pieces by Herman Weiss. 

Composers are funded in part by the 
National Endowment for the Arts and the 
Massachusetts Council on the Arts and 
Humanities. 

For further information, contact 
Madeline Leone at 782-7760. 
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SUSIE BURKE will be the featured performer at an April 9 concert at the After Hours Cafe at Northern Essex. 


Burke concert 
set for April 9 


Folk singer/guitarist Susie Burke will 
be performing Thursday evening, April 9 
in the After Hours Cafe series sponsored 
by Student Activities and the Alumni 
Association. She has performed at the 
New Hampshire Folk Festival, at colleges 
and coffeehouses, and at clubs around 
New England. 

Her performance will begin at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Student Center. 


Philosophy and 
music mix well 


Curt Bessette, singer, songwriter, and 
philosopher, was featured at Northern 
Essex March 26 in the “After Hours 
Cafe”’ series. The series features top New 
England performers in a cafe setting, and 
is sponsored by student activities and the 
alumni association. 


Bessette is one of the Northeast’s 
most established entertainers, and has 
performed in concerts, clubs, and at col- 
leges throughout New England. His 
music is almost entirely original, ranging 
from serious folk ballads to humorous 
songs about New England. 


Upcoming 
features 


The ‘‘After Hours Cafe” will continue 
with an April 9 performance by folk 
singer/guitarist Susie Burke, and an April 
30 performance by Devonsquare a three 
piece acoustic band performing its own 
blend of traditional, jazz, folk, and 


é 


Alive at NECC 


. Anything 
| for 
money 


That’s the motto 
for singer, 
philosopher Curt 
Bessette, 
featured ina 
March 26 show 
at NECC. 


classical music. 


The cafe opens at 7:30 p.m. and con- 
tinues until 10 p.m. in the student center 
lounge on the Haverhill campus, located 
right off 495 at exit 52. Admission is $2 
($1 for students with I.D.’s) and everyone 
is invited to attend. Refreshments are in- 
cluded in the price of admission. For more 
information, call student activities at 
374-3731 or the alumni office at 374-3862. 
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McDonald finds challenge 


by Susan Briggs 
or nearly ten years now, our Dean 
of Academic Affairs Robert 
McDonald has contributed to the 
growth of the school by supervis- 
ing the creating of new programs and up- 
dating existing ones. 

The number of curricula offered at 
NECC has changed dramatically since 
the early ‘70s, he remembers. There were 
about 23 then, compared to about 45 now. 


“It has been a very challenging and 
fulfilling position,” he says. Previously, 
McDonald was the chairman for the 
math, science and technology division. He 
came to the college in 1967 as a teacher 
of mathematics. 

“Tt has been very interesting to watch 
the development of the institution over 
that 19-year period, to see it change, to 

see it grow,” he says. He mentions the 
move to the new campus with its expand- 
ed facilities was a highlight. 

The Office of Academic Affairs has had 
its share of growth. 


Among new programs being con- 
sidered are those in travel and tourism, 
hospitality management, and additions to 
robotics. 

Also, the printed circuit laboratory is 
being expanded, enabling the school to of- 
fer more courses in technology. Other 
areas of expansion are planned in graphic 
and commercial arts. 

At the same time, through the office of 
Cooperative Education, the college is 
helping to provide more job opportunities 
for students, as they attend school. 

In the past year, regarding students 
with disabilities, the office of academic af- 
fairs has introduced two new programs 
designed for the hearing impaired. They 
are geared for the work place—one in the 
clerical area and the other in technology.” 


Talking about the growth of the 
school, McDonald says, “‘A lot of it can 
be attributed to the people who are here 
at the institution, all of whom I think 
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ROBERT MCDONALD, dean of aca- 
demic affairs. 


have a very sincere, deep-rooted interest 
in what the community college is trying 
to do.” 

The goal of the college, he explains, ‘‘is 
to provide the best educational opportun- 
ity to all individuals, regardless of their 
level. It is to give them the opportunity 
for a one or two year program, or even 
just a course. Hopefully at some point 
they will decide to move on to other in- 
stitutions to earn a bachelor’s degree or 
even more.” 


One other educational aspect 
McDonald has been dealing with is try- 
ing to address the basic skills levels. He 
explains that this is not peculiar to NECC 


but a national problem. 

Students coming back to school after 
being in the work force for a long time, 
as well as students coming directly from 
high school, are needing more work in 
basic skills like reading, writing and 
mathematics. 


McDonald feels that this is “par- 
ticularly suited to the mission of the com- 
munity college.”’ He says, “A lot of the 
time people ask, ‘Why call it a communi- 
ty college?’ I feel very strongly about the 
fact that it should be in the name because 
to me that is one of the major points, one 
of the major missions that we at the in- 
stitution have to deal with.” 

He stresses, ‘“We are a community col- 
lege. We are here to serve the commun- 
ity.” NECC is not a boarding school; its 
goal is to be able to provide educational 
opportunities to individuals within a com- 
muting distance of the school. 

McDonald says, “‘As well as providing 
the educational opportunity, we ought to 
be able to be looked upon as a resource 
and looked upon in a leadership role 
within the educational framework of the 
region we serve.” 


He and his staff are working for com- 
munity involvement in several different 
areas. ‘This is one of the main reasons the 
institution moves into what we call the 
‘creative arts series,’ which does involve 
student productions of dance and theatre, 
but we have also brought in outside ar- 
tists and outside groups and made them 
available to the community as well,” he 
says. 

Another aspect is the Life-Long Learn- 
ing program, which offers free tuition to 
senior citizens. 

Also there is a weekly lecture series 
consisting of both faculty and individuals 
from the community. They come and 
make presentations open to the public— 
“particularly to senior citizens because 
again, we believe very strongly that 
education is for all.” 


During the summer, on occasion, the 
college has offered programs for excep- 
tional children. “‘We have, I think, in our 
mission, really tried to look at the whole 
aspect of being able to provide educa- 
tional opportunities to people of all ages,”’ 
McDonald says. 

Lately, Northern Essex has become in- 
volved in providing such opportunities to 
different ethnic groups as well. The 
Lawrence Education Employment Pro- 
ject (LEEP) has not only helped expand 
the English as a second language pro- 
gram, but provided the beginnings of a 
satellite campus. 

McDonald’s job gives him an oppor- 
tunity to see other community colleges. 
He says, “‘ I like to think that we here at 
Northern Essex have some of the best 
facilities possible. I think, we are one of 
the best colleges in the state.” 


McDonald is a native of Amesbury, 
where he graduated from high school. He 
earned his bachelor’s degree from Holy 
Cross, his master’s from the University 
of Massachusetts, and his doctorate from 
the University of New Hampshire. All 
three degrees are in mathematics. 

Prior to coming to NECC, he taught 
math at St. Francis College, in Biddeford, 
Maine. 

McDonald is married and lives in An- 
dover. On a bookshelf in his office is a pic- 
ture of of his lovely five-year old 
daughter, Maura. The walls are decorated 
with paintings, all done by him: 

A hobby he and his family enjoy is ski- 
ing. They frequent the slopes in and 
around North Conway, N.H., where they 
own a home. They appreciate the area 
because. it holds attractions for all four 
seasons. 

Not long ago, the family went skiing for 
a week. For McDonald, the trip resulted 
in a twisted knee. Back to work on Mon- 
day, his office decor really reflected his 
life. Added to his paintings, and the pic- 
ture of Maura, there was now a pair of 
crutches. 


Sandra Lambert falls in love with college 


andra Lambert is employed at 

Northern Essex as a secretary in 

the Dean of Academic Affairs 

office. It is not the first position 
she has held at NECC. 

She first came to work on campus five 
years ago filling a temporary grant posi- 
tion that lasted for a period of six weeks. 
During this time Lambert worked with 
Mary Wilson, assistant to the president. 

Because she fell in love with the college, 
Lambert took on a full time position as 
senior clerk stenographer under the direc- 
tion of Mary Prunty, assistant to the 
dean. Her duties involved secretarial 
work for the curriculum committe. 

Lambert is constantly interacting with 
faculty, administrators, staff and 
students. She, along with other staff 
members, is responsible for gathering 
data for the school catalogue that comes 
out every year. 


“Getting material ready for the school 
program and course descriptions is an 
ongoing process,’ Lambert remarks. 
“Job and course description data are put 
into computers to keep them updated,”’ 
she adds. 

Lambert is also responsible for keeping 
the history file at NECC up to date. This 
file is a record of every course ever taught 
here. 

“T am involved in assigning advisers to 
students,” she says, adding, ‘‘This pro- 
cess has to be continually updated 
because of students changing their 
programs. 


“We try to find compatible advisers 
for students who are not happy with the 
ones they have for various reasons,”’ 
Lambert says. She suggests that if 
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SANDRA LAMBERT, secretary at academic affairs office. 


students are not satisfied with their ad- 
visers, that they should seek out teachers 
with whom they can _ interact 
comfortably. 

Of her fellow workers, Lambert speaks 
very highly as well as affectionately. 
“Mary Prunty and Bob McDonald are 
wonderful to work for. They are suppor- 
tive and help me get involved in every 


aspect of the college,’”’ she says. 
Lambert’s other co-workers include 
Jeanette Woodbury, Laurell Marshall 
and Ruth Travares from Santa Domingo. 
‘Because we have so many visitors we 
have to know every aspect of college pro- 
cedures. I go out of my way to give peo- 
ple correct information,’” Lambert says. 
While she is very active in her daily 
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She suggests that if students 
are not satisfied with their ad- 
visers, they should seek out 
teachers with whom they can 
interact comfortably. 


routine at NECC, Lambert’s energy car- 
ries on into her personal life. She has been 
involved with the girl scouts for 10 years, 
serving on the board of directors at the 
Spar and Spindle office in Middleton. She 
is responsible for organizing troops and 
finding leaders in both the Newburyport 
and Salisbury areas. 


Being a mother keeps her busy also. 
She speaks of her children fondly. “Philip, 
20, is a student at Merrimack College. 
Lisa, 18, will graduate from high school 
in June and go on to St. Michael’s Col- 
lege in Vermont. Danny, 10, is a fifth 
grade student in Newburyport. 
Lambert’s husband is a practicing lawyer 
in Haverhill. ; 


“T have a lot of compassion for young 
people — being a mother myself,” she 
says. 
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Panelists discuss causes, 
solutions for growing problem 


by Lynne Brown 
n Thursday, March 12 a seminar 
on homelessness was held in the 
Bentley Library Conference 
Room. The seminar, which con- 
sisted of a panel presentation, a question 
and answer period, and group discus- 
sions, was organized by Mary Di Giovan- 
ni, coordinator of the Mental Health 
Technology Program. 

The panel consisted of Marilyn 
Bouchard, Daybreak Shelter in Lawrence; 
Reverend Tom Bentley, Emmaus House 
in Haverhill; Andy Dunham, Greater 
Lawrence Psychological Center; Sue 
Fazio, Department of Mental Health, 
Cathy Haggett, Turning Point in 
Newburyport; Sister Mary Lou Graziano, 
Lazarus House in Lawrence; Sonny 
Turner, North Shore Council on 
Alcoholism Shelter; and Joseph Vallely, 
Division of Alcoholism and Drug 
Rehabilitation. 


The seminar was a discussion on the 
causes and solutions to the problem of 
homelessness along with the problems 
faced by care providers. The moderator 
was Ken Powers, chairperson of the Nor- 
theast Regional Substance Abuse Train- 
ing Committee. 

The problem of homelessness is not 
diminishing but rather increasing in 
magnitude. ‘‘Something is going wrong 
and people are being forced to the streets. 
There is a new group of homeless out 
_ there,”’ Vallely said. 

At the start of the seminar, Vallely, 
prior director of the Boston Shelter Com- 
mission, cautioned the audience that 
there are no clear answers. 


The first objective of the seminar was 
to define who are the homeless. ‘‘One of 
the scariest things is realizing that could 
be me. The homeless are people just like 
us,” Dunham said. He added that ‘‘they 
have the same types of values, thoughts, 
and feelings we do.” 

Vallely said that 50 percent of the peo- 
ple in Boston shelters are between the 
ages 25 and 44. Bouchard said that when 
she began her job at Daybreak she was 
“‘amazed by how many young people are 
in shelters.” 


One of the common misconceptions 
about the homeless is that a majority of 
them are mentally ill or substance 
abusers. This just is not the case said 
Fazio. She said that there are families, 
adolescents, and children living in 
shelters. 


There is an increase in the number of 
families living in shelters, Sister Graziano 
-said. Approximately 40 percent of the 
guests at Lazarus House are families: She 


Daybreak shelter provides food, 


by Donna Peglow 

Daybreak is a shelter for homeless men 
and women, providing food, shelter, case 
management and advocacy. 

The format at Daybreak, a division of 
the Psychological Center of Lawrence, 
was described at the recent seminar on 
the homeless held at the college March 12. 


Andy Duncan, associate director of 
substance abuse at Daybreak, led the 
discussion, welcoming questions from 
participants. 

He said people at the shelter are just 
like us and that they have a humaness 
about them. He explained that the 
shelters do not solve the problems of the 
homeless. 


Although Massachusetts has the 


added that this was not the situation just 
a few years ago. Bentley said that 65 per- 
cent of the homeless in Massachusetts are 
women and their children. 

Vallely stated that part of the problem 
stems from the urban renewal programs 
of the late 1950s and early 1960s. Urban 
renewal wiped out the tenements and 
rooming houses. He pointed to the con- 
dominiums and Government Center that 


replaced the rooming houses in the South 


End and in Scully square. 
Bentley cited the disappearance of 


‘lodging houses after World War II as con- 


tributing to homelessness. He stated that 
it was normal in the early 1900s for a per- 
son to live in lodging houses. In 1900, 
30,000 people paid 50 cents a night a 
room. In 1913 the number grew to 78,000 
and increased every year until World War 
II. 

The discussion turned towards defining 
the problem and coming up with some 
solutions. “The problem is not people who 
are homeless but problems that cause 
homelessness,’ Gregg Baker; social 
worker for STAIR, an in-patient 
alcoholism treatment program, said. 

Vallely outlined some of the possible 
solutions in the three categories of short 
term, intermediate, and long-term 
solutions. 


He said that on a short term basis we 
must develop more shelters. “‘It is unfor- 
tunate, but we need to get people off the 
streets.” 

Another short term solution is to place 
those people that are eligible into nurs- 
ing homes, Vallely said. He stated that 
20 percent of the guests in Boston 
shelters are eligible to become residents 
of nursing homes. 


A third of the homeless in Boston 
shelters do not receive any income at all, 
Vallely said. Accessing the benefits for 
eligible persons who are currently not 
receiving any would contribute to the 
solution, he added. 

“It is a matter of getting the votes in- 
volved in the issue of homelessness to 
make the politicians respond,’ Vallelv 
said. Lobbying the legislators would help 
solve the problem, he added. 

As an intermediate solution Vallely 
said that lodging houses and congregate 
housing would be feasible. 

On a long term basis, Vallely stated 
that the tax structure and budget 
priorities should be changed. We should 
not be “‘putting more into hardware (the 
defense budget) than into people.” It is 
unfortunate that social problems are 
given a lower priority on the agenda, he 
added. 


lowest unemployment rate, the state does 
rank highest relative to the number of 
people living at the poverty level. 

While alcoholics are among the 
homeless at Daybreak, many are there for 
other reasons. Some are ex-residents of 
Danvers State Hospital — people who 
were released and are unable to care for 
themselves and have nowhere to go. 
Others may have lived in rooming houses 
that were condemned and now have no 
place to go but the streets. 


“Any type of person can become 
homeless,’’ Duncan said. He explained 
there are residents who are simply down 
on their luck and can’t afford housing. It 
isn’t as it was years ago when you only 
needed the first month’s rent. Today, 


Something is going 
wrong and people are 


being forced to the 


streets. There is anew 
group of homeless out 
there. 

— Joseph Vallely 
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“One of the Department of Human 
Services’ long term initiatives is to 
develop permanent housing,” Vallely 
said. ‘“We have to create economic incen- 
tives to have (afforadable) housing built,” 
Bentley stated. ‘‘The lack of affordable 
housing is the main issue,’’ Bouchard 
agreed. 

The possibility that their efforts to put 
a dent in the problem of homelessness 
was a hopeless attempt was quickly 
dismissed. ‘‘I don’t like to put hopeless 
in my vocabulary,’’ Bouchard said. 
Shelters are “‘a beginning like daybreak, 
not a last resort,’’ she added. 

We try to restore their respect and 
dignity, Sister Graziano said. She added 
that ‘‘sometimes someone, your friends 
or family, says ‘you mean you work with 
those bums?’ You have to move beyond 
those statements.” 


Bouchard said that the main function 


most landlords want two months’ rent in 
advance, plus a security deposit,” he said. 

Single women with children may 
become homeless, deserted by their part- 
ners and left with nothing. They cannot 
care for themselves, never mind the add- 
ed burden of caring for their children. Out 
of love, a mother may turn her children 
over to the state, but then she herself has 
no place to go. 

These situations could happen to 
anyone at any time. 10 out of 40 residents 
at Daybreak are alcoholics, by no means 
are all the homeless ‘‘winos.’’ 


Duncan told the participants that the- 


busiest months at Daybreak and other 
shelters are April and October. 
‘“‘Daybreak is a place for people to stay 


ing the homeless 
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SEMINAR ABOUT HOMELESS: Cathy Haggett, Sonny Turner, Marilyn Bouchard, Joe 
Vallely and Rev. Thomas Bentley. 


of a shelter is to provide a hot meal, a 
shower, clean clothes, and a place to stay. 
“All of my staff does more than that,”’ 
she added. 

She said that at a recent meeting bet- 
ween Daybreak’s guests and _ staff 
members, the function of the shelter was 
discussed. Guests expected the shelter to 
be ‘“‘a place for them to stay until they can 
get back on their feet or other services 
can be provided.”’ 


Baker cautioned the panelists against 
relying on shelters to solve the problem 
of homelessness. “To say shelters are part 
of the solution to homelessness is a 
dangerous thing. Shelters are nothing 
more than a band aid,” Baker stated. 

Bentley responsed that, “Right now 
shelters are a band aid to a. larger 
problem.” 

Baker said that there is a “real danger 
in institutionalizing the homeless,” Valle- 
ly stated that 19 percent of the homeless 
in Boston shelters have been there for 
four years or longer. 


Fazio supported Baker’s concerns. 
“The homeless get institutionalized into 
shelters. Some people have been in a 
shelter for as long as three years,’’ she 
claimed. 

Sister Graziano said that homelessness 
is not just a problem in the cities such as 
Lawrence but also in small communities 
like Newburyport. “Every community 
must share this responsibility.” 


Bentley made a request of the college 
community to answer the cry for help. 
“The abandonment by the higher educa- 
tion community of social issues disturbs 
me deeply. Maybe you ought to get out 
of the classroom and into the communi- 
ty. After all this is a community college,” 
he stated. 

Vallely reiterated that the bottom line 
is that we have to get these people off the 
streets. ‘It’s (the Great American sleep 
out) backwards. People should be invited 
to sleep in,’’ he stated. 


advocacy 


Daybreak is a place for people 
to stay until they get back on 
their feet. One out of a hun- 
dred might make it. 


until they get back on their feet. One out 
of a hundred might make it,’ he said. 
“We make ourselves available to the 
homeless, providing a bed and a hot meal. 
Ideally, we want people to get out of their 
homeless situations.” 
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Anybody could 


by Lynne Brown 
ow many times have you heard 
the following comments? ‘You 
can only understand what I’m 
going through if you have been 
through it yourself.” 

To the substance abusers and homeless 
that turn to the NSCA Detoxification 
Center and Homeless Shelter, Sonny 
Turner is someone who can understand. 


Turner, the director of the NSCA’s 
Emergency Services Program, is a 
recovering alcoholic who spent four to 
five years living on the streets of Boston. 
He has been there and back. 

Turner talks about the time he spent on 
the streets. He says it was different than 
it is now. There used to be a camaraderie 
that existed on the streets then. There 
was a network of friends. 

Turner, who spent a lot of time in the 
Combat Zone, says there was an 
underground network at work back then. 
Everyone knew one another. He says it 
wasn’t unusual for a prostitute to see him 
in a bar and offer him the keys to her 
apartment for the night. 


“There was always a place to stay,” 
Turner says. Often a group of guys would 


live in an abandoned building. “But, now 
all those houses have been torn down with 
urban redevelopment.” 

“Back then there were people who 
wanted to live like that. We called them 
hobos,”’ he says. 

That is not the case today, however. 
“The people on the streets today are there 
because they have to be, not because they 
want to be,” Turner states. 


Asked how he got off the streets 
Turner simply replies, ‘‘I went to jail.” 

Turner has a unique style. He is a 
hustler and go-getter. He doesn’t sit by 
waiting for others to provide goods and 
services. There are times Turner 
accomplishes what is needed before going 
through the proper channels. 

That is exactly how the NSCA Shelter 
was created years ago. Turner saw a need 
for a shelter and reacted. 


“I snuck eight to ten guys up to the 
third floor,’”’ Turner says. He set up a 
sober homeless shelter by smuggling beds 
up to the empty third floor of the 
detoxification center. 

He set up 15 beds during the first year 
of the shelter’s existence, letting officials 
in on his secret only after the shelter was 


ecome a victim 


operating and people began to notice the 
activities on the third floor. 

Discussing the need for more shelters 
Turner asks, ‘‘How can you get sober if 
you're living in a dumpster?” 


Guests at Turner’s NSCA shelter live 
with some stringent guidelines. The 
primary guideline is absolutely no 
drinking. Turner says, ‘“‘I run a sober 
shelter.” 

The guests must also continue 
attending Alcoholics Anonymous 
meetings. They must look for a job. When 
they find work, they must put money in 
the bank, Turner says. 

One of the biggest problems is ‘‘finding 
a place to live when a guy is ready,” 
Turner says. 

Turner considers the NSCA shelter as 
being a start for someone who needs a 
beginning. He says the most rewarding 
part of his job is seeing the successes. 


Sometimes Turner runs into a former 
guest on the street who is working. The 
success of the former guest brings him 
real joy he likes to share with his nurses. 
He says he encourages the guys he meets 
to visit the nurses at the shelter and let 
them know how successful they have 


been. 

Turner points to Mike Spinney as an 
example of NSCA’s success. Spinney, 
coordinator of the NSCA homeless 
shelter, is a graduate of the NSCA 
detoxification center and shelter 
programs. 


“lve seen guys spend eight or nine 
years in detox, then five months in the 
shelter. They have jobs and apartments 
now. I gave them a shot,” Turner says. 
The shelter is a transition point between 
the detoxification center and society. 
Some guys will drink just to get back into 
the center when all they need is help 
getting started in society, he claims. 

On a daily basis, Turner practices what 
he learned on the streets of Boston years 
ago. Just as a hooker helped him through 
a rough time, Turner helps others 
through rough times at the NSCA 
shelter. 

Sonny Turner is living proof that 
sometimes all a person needs is an 
encouraging friend who understands. He 
has been in their shoes, and a lot of people 
will get the chance they deserve because 
of that. 


Volunteers needed 
to help homeless 


by Lynne Brown 

What can you do to help the homeless? 
Plenty. ans 

Volunteers are needed to work at all 
area shelters. Anyone can volunteer. 
Shelters require that volunteers give a 
specific amount of time. A commitment 
is expected from the volunteer as to when 
and how long he/she will be at the shelter. 


For more information contact: 
Daybreak Shelter, North Parish Road, 
Lawrence, Marilyn Bouchard, 975-457 or 
685-1337. 


Emmaus House, 105 Winter Street, 
Haverhill, Reverend Tom Bentley, 
373-7920. 
Lazarus House, Box 408, Lawrence, 
Sister Mary Lou Graziano, 689-8515. 
Contact your state representative 
regarding House Bill 5020, the Affordable 
Housing Bill. It calls for a $396.1 million 
housing package for the funding of afford- 
able housing construction, renovations of 
existing public housing, and construction 
of cooperative and congregate housing. 
Your state representative can be con- 
tacted by writing the addresses listed 
below. 


Contact your representatives 
at the state house in Boston 


SENATORS 


Office Addresses: 

The State House 

Boston, MA 02133 

Buell, Robert C. (R-Boxford) 
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722-1600 
Room 321 

Representing: Andover (Precincts 6-8), 
Boxford, Essex, Georgetown, Gloucester, 
Hamilton, Ipswich, Manchester, 
Middleton, Newbury, North Reading 


Lead the 
Adventure 


Imagine catapulting from an aircraft carrier 


flight deck in an F-14 Tomcat and screaming 
through the sky at twice the speed of sound! 
Quite possible with at least 45 credit hours and 


good health. 


Your Navy representative will be on campus 
April 8, 1987 from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
For more information call toll free: 

1-800-257-1919 


(Precincts 1, 2, 6-8), Rockport, Rowley, 
Topsfield, Wenham, Wilmington. 
Costello, Nicholas (D-Amesbury) 
722-1605 


Room 217 
Representing: Amesbury, Groveland, 
Haverhill, Merrimac, Methuen, 


Newburyport, North Andover, Salisbury, 
West Newbury. 
McGovern Patricia (D-Lawrence) 
722-1481 
Room 504 

Representing: Andover (Precincts 1-5), 
Billerica, Lawrence, Tewksbury. 
Sheehy, Paul (D-Lowell) 
722-1630 
Room 423 

Representing: Dracut, Dunstable, 
Groton, Pepperell, Shirely, Tyngsboro, 
Westford. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Office Address: 

House of Representatives 
The State House 

Room 

Boston, MA 02133 


Beckwith, Geoffrey (D-Reading) 
722-2430 
Room 236 

Representing: North Reading, Reading, 
Wilmington (Precinct 3). 
Blanchette, Kevin (D-Lawrence) 
722-2240 
Room 40 

Representing: Lawrence (Wards 1-5) 
(Precincts 1, 3, 6, 7). 


Representing: Parts of Haverhill 
Cleven, Carol C. (R-Chelmsford) 
722-2470 
Room 35 

Representing: Chelmsford, Tyngsboro. 


Clark, Forrester A., Jr. (R-Hamilton) 
722-2460 
Room 443 

Representing: Boxford, Essex, 
Hamilton, Ipswich, Middleton, Topsfield, 
Wenham. 
Cox, John F. (D-Lowell) 
722-2220 
Room 254 

Representing: Dracut, parts of Lowell. 


Give Peace a Dance 


April 11, 1987 

1 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin 
High School, 459 Broadway, 


Cambridge. 

A dance festival to benefit peace 
and justice organizations in the 
Greater Boston area. . 

For more information, call 
868-5259. 


Emilio, Frank A. (D-Haverhill) 
722-2220 
Room 254 


Representing: Lawrence (Wards 1-5) 
(Precincts 1, 3, 6, 7). 
Giordano, Larry F. (D-Methuen) 
722-2320 
Room 34 

Representing: Methuen. 


Representing: Chelmsford, Tyngsboro. 
Hermann, Joseph N. (D-North Andover) 
722-34 

Representing: Lawrence (Ward 6, 
Precincts 1-5, 7-9), North Andover. 
Hildt, Barbara (D-Amesbury) 
722-2210 
Room 473F 

Representing: Amesbury, 
buryport, Salisbury. 

Lelacheur, Edward A. (D-Lowell) 
722-2560 
Room 146 . 

Representing: Lowell (Ward 1, Ward 2 
Precincts 2-4, Ward 3 Precincts 1, 2, 4, 
Ward 4 Precinct 3, Ward 8, Precinct 1, 
Ward 10 Precincts 1, 3, 4, Ward 11) 
Miceli, James R. (D-Wilmington) 
722-2380 
Room 237 

Representing: Tewksbury, Wilmington 
(Precincts 1, 2, 4, 6) 

Palumbo, Thomas (R-Newbury) 
722-2370 
Room 42 

Representing: Georgetown, Groveland, 
Haverhill (Ward 3), Merrimac, Newbury, 
Rowley, West Newbury. 

Rea, Michael J., Jr. (D-Billercia) 
722-2560 
Room 146 

Representing: Billerica. 
Rourke, Susan F. (D-Lowell) 
722-2560 
Room 146 

Representing: Lowell (Ward 2 Precinct 
1; Ward 3 Precincts 3, 5; Ward 4 
Precincts 1, 3, 4; Ward 6 Precincts 1, 3, 
5; Ward 7, Ward 8 Precincts 2, 4; Ward 
10 Precinct 2) 

Tucker, Susan C. (D-Andover) 
722-2070 
Room 473 

Representing: Andover, Parts of 

Lawrence. 


New- 


Whittier Resume 
373-1096 
atisfaction Guaranteed 
Student Rates Available}. 
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Dukakis has views of chameleon 


munity at a Boston police station. 


PR photo 
GOVERNOR MICHAEL DUKAKIS addresses members of the law enforcement com- 


by Kristen King 
overnor Michael Dukakis, 
having announced his 
presidential candidacy, is 
running as a “‘liberal.”” A close 
look at his record, reveals, however, that 
he is non-idealogical—a mere politician. 

We submit that Dukakis makes deci- 
sions based not on a system of values, but 
rather on whichever way the political 
wind is blowing. 

Ordinarily an avid spendocrat, the 
Duke has always favored high taxes and 
government spending, but lately, he’s 
been vacillating. 


Last year, for instance, true to 
democrat form, he opposed the repeal of 
the 72 percent surtax he implemented in 
1975. As pressure mounted from groups 
like Citizens for Limited Taxation 
though, Dukakis had a change of heart. 
After the tax was repealed by a referen- 
dum, he claimed he’s supported the repeal 
and later took credit for it, (see 
Massachusetts form instructions). 


The governor has shown himself to be 
a nrion-liberal in the wake of AIDS by ve- 
toing legislation that would have permit- 
ted gays and lesbians to become foster 
parents. 

Earlier this year, he took another con- 
servative position when he opposed a 
state judge’s order to double welfare 


benefits. 


Recently, in Louisiana, the governor 
alluded to his opposition to oil import 
tariffs, which are strongly favored in the 
state. Being from industrial 
Massachusetts, however, he is of course 
against added taxes on oil. Again, he 
sides with conservatives not on 
idealogical grounds, but for political 
reasons. 

The governor has reaped political 
benefits of former governor Edward 
King’s economic conservatism, Ronald 
Reagan’s increased defense spending 
which has created jobs in the state and 
Proposition 2%, which he opposed. All 
have made Massachusetts a more attrac- 
tive business location than it was during 
Dukakis’ first term. Yet, he speaks of the 
prosperity he has brought to the state as 
evidence that he would make a good 
president. 


Far from seeing the light. of conser- 
vative policies he has his eyes on the dis- 
tant White House beacon. 

Dukakis is playing both ends against 
the middle in trying to run a liberal 
democratic state while running for the big 
prize. While courting moderates in the na- 
tion, he may find his love affair with 
liberals at home will come to an end. If 
he’s not careful, he may not get Ronald 
Reagan’s job and he just might find 
himself an unemployed governor, as well. 


Could Chernobyl repeat itself in Seabrook? 


A letter to D.C. voices public sentiment to avoid catastrophe 


At 1:24 a.m. last April 26, two large ex- 
plosions destroyed one of four power reac- 
tors at Chernobyl in the Soviet Union — 
a blast heard round the world. The health 
of people in the Ukraine and throughout 
Europe could well be affected for decades. 
Estimates of future cancer deaths range 
from a few hundred to more than 100,000. 
The Chernoby] nuclear cloud showed that 
we all share the global environment. 

There are many who have the concerr. 
that a similar disaster might well strike 
at Seabrook. 

Those persons concerned about the pro- 
posals which would allow public utilities 
to submit evacuation plans for com- 
munities near nuclear power plants in- 
stead of having the state and _ local 
governments decide the matter may be 
interested in sending the following letter 
to Washington. 


Docketing and Service Branch 
Secretary of the Commission 

U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
Washington, D.C. 20555 


Dear Sir: 

I am opposed to your proposed rule 
change which would allow public utilities 
to submit evacuation plans for com- 
munities within the EPZ’s of nuclear 
power plants, when state and local 
governments refuse to participate in such 
planning. 

This proposed rule contradicts Presi- 
dent Reagan’s position that ‘‘this ad- 
ministration does not favor the imposi- 
tion of federal authority over the objec- 
tions of state and local governments in 
matters regarding the adequacy of an em- 
mergency evacuation plan for a nuclear 
power plant.” 


This administration does not favor the imposition of federal 
authority over the objections of state and local governments 
in matters regarding the adequacy of an emergency evacua- 
tion plan for a nuclear power plant. 


Has the President forgotten this posi- 
tion or does the present NRC board 
repudiate the Presidents’ views? The 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy, FEMA, states participation cannot 
meet their safety standards. Would the 
commission dismantle FEMA as well? 

Since Chernobyl, three countries have 
abandoned nuclear power altogether: 
Austria, Sweden, and the Philippines, 
with Greece cancelling its first reactor. 


According to Worldwatch Institute polls, 
78 percent of all Americans oppose any 
further nuclear power plants at any cost 
to public health and safety. Perhaps it is 
time for the resignation of chairman Lan- 
do Zech and Victor Stello for starters. The 
people will turn to Congress to have their 
voice heard. I believe we still have a 
democratic form of government in. this 
country. 

Yours truly. 
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Gloria Murphy comes to town 


by Bernadette Yasso 
s she steps into the Observer’s 
office, novelist Gloria Murphy is 
filled with the good memories she 
, has as former Northern Essex 
student and editor of the Observer in 
1980. With one thriller recently publish- 
ed, dnd three on the road, Murphy has 
become a renowned author. 

The publicity tour Murphy took last 
week in New England brought her to the 
cities of the North Shore she knows well. 
Since moving to New Jersey a few years 
ago, she has kept friends at Peabody, 
Boston, Malden and Haverhill. Between 
newspaper interviews and book signings, 
she has managed to meet them, and share 
with them the excitement of her sky- 
rocketing career. 

Self-confidence lights up Murphy’s per- 
sonality. It shows through her dark eyes, 
the firm way she walks, the statements 
she makes, and especially in the laughs 
she’s never afraid to let burst out loud. 


Throughout the years, Murphy has 
tried not to lose sight of who she is. So 
many people doubt themselves and 
overlook the good they have so that they 
never try to rely on themselves. ‘“Maybe 
because I grew up in a loving environ- 
ment, I never had that problem. I happen 
to like myself,” Murphy says. 

With the positive image she has about 
herself, nothing could seem out of hand— 
not even writing a book, although she ad- 
mits having once been overwhelmed by 
the idea. 

“T couldn’t figure out how writers 
’ weave the many characters and situa- 
tions through the book and keep a logical 
pattern all along,’’ she says. 

After Northern Essex, Murphy went on 
to study communications at Boston 
University, and attended Bradford Col- 
lege. Then she moved with her family to 
New Jersey. 


Soon after, she decided to tackle the 
venture of writing a novel. She chose a 
pragmatic approach. She started off with 
an idea, a situation where something 
strange happens. ‘‘I love that,” she says. 

She wrote a scene as she would write 
a story. The scene had to be interesting 
enough to stand by itself. Then she wrote 
another one. 

“As I moved from one to another, the 
characters became real—they began to 
talk, and even gave me, the author, direc- 
tions to follow. They went on in their own 
way. At that stage of the book, I wasn’t 
sure where I was heading. But there’s a 


point I suddenly reached where I knew 
exactly where the story was leading. I 
knew then how it was going to end,” Mur- 
phy says. 


She used the same technique for her 
four books, all psychological thrillers. 
“Nightshade,” published by Donald Fine 
in January, is already a success. ‘Hidden 
Offerings” will be published in June by 
Warner Books, while ‘‘Bloodties’’ is 
slated to come out in August. The last 
book is just being finished. 

On top of this, ‘‘Nightshade” has been 
purchased by Reader’s Digest Condens- 
ed books, Reader’s Digest Entertainment 
(for option to film), and Droemer Books 
in Germany. Pocket Books also purchas- 
ed ‘‘Nightshade’”’ for soft cover publica- 
tion. Major book-selling chains have 
bought three times the usual number of 
books published by first authors for 
marketing. 

Murphy is having a great time writing. 
The thriller is the type she likes to read 
herself. ‘‘I write them to entertain people, 
and be entertained at the same time. I am 
not looking for statements to make, 
although I am bound to do so by the way 
I am telling the story,” Murphy says. As 
long as she is enjoying it, Murphy will 
confine herself to the thriller category. 


In the past she has held many different 
jobs, ranging from administrative assis- 
tant to audio-visual coordinator at 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospital to 
legal assistant for her husband Joe, an at- 
torney who has specialized in civil litiga- 
tion. None of these jobs was enough to 
appease her restless soul. 

“Before, when I started a new job, I 
would get bored as soon as I conquered 
the obstacles, and mastered the techni- 
que. I would start looking for another 
challenge. I have never felt anything like 
that since I began writing. Each book has 
been as exciting as the other, if not more, 
because it is making me plunge into total- 
ly different worlds. The excitement in this 
field is limitless,’ Murphy says, opening 
her arms wide. 

For Murphy, her profession as a writer, 
ranks far above other work she’s pursued 
in the past. Nevertheless, she values her 
previous jobs for the experience she gain- 
ed and can draw on to write her books. 
Asked whether the studies she took in 
1979 at Northern Essex in mental health 
helped her in shaping her characters, 
Murphy says, “I have always been in- 
terested in the psychology of a person, 
why people behave in particular ways. 


Laurie Gitelman photo 


GLORIA MURPHY, former NECC student, visits Valley to autograph novel. 


It was a dream. Suddenly 
things snowballed and were 
working out for me. I’m still in 
a state of shock. 


What has brought on this anger inside 
them?”’ 


“In ‘Nightshade,’ there is a character 
who is apsychopath. I don’t consider him 
an evil person — he is someone who has 
been damaged, hurt somewhere along the 
line. Because of the blow he took, he can- 
not reason and react like a normal person 
would. What seems sick and crazy to us 
is in fact very logical in his own mind.” 

Life in general is full of examples Mur- 
phy has learned from. Being the mother 
of five children has given her good insight 
into children’s psychology. Her outgoing 
personality, and her love for meeting peo- 
ple have made her open her eyes and ears 
to her environment. 

She says her observation of people 
nevertheless needed to be honed. The ac- 
tual experience of writing helped her to 
improve her character development. She 
concentrates her efforts on giving flesh 
to her characters, so they can get out of 
their plastic. 


“lam learning to analyze people a step 
further: When I find a person who is in- 
teresting, I try to find out what it is about 
him/her that attracted me. Is it the way 
she walks, talks? Is it her voice or man- 
nerisms? I pay attention to the qualities 


I would like to build into one of my 
characters,” she says. 

Setting the climax of the plot is easy 
for Murphy. With little sweat she is able 
to spill out a novel from the flow of ideas 
that come to mind. In fact, Murphy has 
to check her natural inclination to let.the 
story move along too quickly. She says 
good timing in a thriller is crucial. 

“T have to make sure not to go ahead 
at arapid pace, but instead milk the pro- 
gression. Each scene must upgrade the 
tension. But it has to increase only to the 
point where I can keep the reader anxious 
enough to start the next chapter. It’s 
very important not to toss out all the in- 
formation at once,’’ Murphy says. 


She explains she felt a great sense of 
accomplishment as soon as she finished 
her first book. Before she even knew if it 
would be published, she wrote her second 
book. As it happened, both were bought 
by different publishers at the same time. 

“It was like a dream. Suddenly things 
snowballed and were working out for me. 
I am still in a state of shock. I remember 
my family and I kept laughing with ex- 
citement, wondering if this was all for 
real,”’ she says. 

The course of events has spared Mur- 
phy the pressure a writer can feel after 
having a success from the first book. “It 
is common for a writer to experience the 
anxiety—what if I have only one book in 
me?” I am already beyond that. Although 
I cannot predict the reaction of the public, 
I know I can write novels to be publish- 
ed,’ Murphy concludes. 


Both sides show integrity, frustration 


Trustee Tom Ellis’ insight of Dimitry-Union conflict 


Kim Pickard photo 
TOM ELLIS, member of the Northern 
Essex student senate. 


by Paul Vitagliano 
or months now, the faculty 
union’s conflict with President 
John R. Dimitry has headlined 
the campus news. In late 
February, the union voted no confidence 
in Dimitry. The vote was 111 to 35 
against the president. 

Also for months now, the faculty has 
been working without a contract, as 
negotiations have not yet produced an 
agreement between the union and the 
board of regents. 

There are those who are asking what ef- 
fect the turmoil may be having upon the 
students. Can they get the education they 
should when the college faces internal 
crisis? 


In an interview with Tom Ellis, member 
of the student senate and the student 
representative on the Northern Essex 
board of trustees, the Obsérver asked his 
opinions about the effect of the controver- 
sy on the students. 

Ellis said, ‘‘We as students have 
nothing at the moment to be alarmed 
about.’’ He commended both sides for be- 
ing ‘‘caring”’ and ‘‘outstanding”’ in terms 


of keeping students as the main priority 
at the school. He said, ‘The faculty is still 
serving the students. They are very 
professional.” 

At the same time, Ellis said, ‘‘President 
Dimitry cares a great deal for the 
students. He said Dimitry has kept the 
trustees informed about his difficulties 
with the union. 


Ellis reported that the student senate 
has arranged to listen to both sides of the 
story about the no confidence vote. 
Phelps Laszlo, union member, spoke to 
the senate March 11. Dimitry is slated to 
meet with the senators Wednesday, April 
us 

Ellis said the senate, ‘“‘has come to the: 
conclusion that it is premature to take ac-: 
tion and that for now students should be: 
neutral.” 

It seems to be a stalemate tug-of-war, 
with each side starting to show the strain 
of battle, yet neither side is willing to 
yield an inch, he says. 

Asked whether he thinks the subject of 
the conflict is being resolved or is 
escalating, Ellis said, ‘‘To forecast the 
situation is like telling the weather a 


Gh 


Both sides claim to be doing 
their best, but if that were the 
case, the situation would be 
resolved. 


a9 


‘month from now. It’s very difficult to 


predict. Both sides claim to be doing their 
best, but if that were the case, the situa- 
tion would be resolved.” 

Ellis thinks he speaks for every student 
when he says, ‘‘We want this resolved. It 
is.our school, and we have every right to 
a peaceful environment. All complications 
should end soon, so that everything can 
run smoothly again.” 

He reminds students that the senate 
meets Wednesdays at noon at its office 
off the tiled lounge, student center. 
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Program meets needs of community 


MEL SILBERBERG, director of the Center for Business & Industry, Charles Ives, 
vice president of Bank of New England, and Bob Needham, president of the Mer- 
rimack Valley Estate Planning Council. 


t DEVERY "37 


by Ted Cacciatore 

There are many people in our society 
today who wish to enroll in day courses 
here at Northern Essex, but are unable 
to as a job or family will not permit them 
to do so. Continuing education, or night 
school, offers an alternative for these 


people. 
The program of continuing education . 


enables people with these types of restric- 
tions to enroll in credit or non-credit 
courses and programs offered in the even- 
ing and on weekends. The division of con- 
tinuing education and community ser- 
vices is responsible for any course or pro- 
gram which is not funded by the state. In- 
cluded are evening or weekend courses, 
non-credit programs during the spring 
and fall semesters, and almost all credit 


courses offered in the summer, day or 


evening. 

At the same time, the Center for 
Business and Industry develops contact 
courses which provide the skills or 
knowledge of a particular business or 
trade within our society. These courses 
may be held on campus, or at the com- 


pany location. If they feel there is a need 
for a specific course to accommodate the 
business community they design and of- 
fer the course. 

“We try to be responsive to the needs 
of the community. Our responsiveness to 
the individual or business is one of the 
most important traits of this program,” 
says John Peroni, dean of continuing 
education. 

Peroni came to Northern Essex in 
1969 to be the registrar. In 1971, he mov- 
ed to become director of continuing 
education. At the time only 700 students 
were enrolled. 

Peroni has a bachelor’s degree from 
Salem State College, and a master’s 
degree form Boston University. 

Continuing education now has over 
5,000 students and classes scheduled 
year-round. They range from three day 
weekend workshops, to 15 week pro- 
grams. With the option of day or even- 
ing courses, in the spring, fall and sum- 
mer, starting and ending at different 
times, there is ample opportunity to 
enroll. 


Estate conference draws crowd of 400 


On a day free of the snow and ice that 
had caused an earlier postponement of 
the event, an audience of some four- 
hundred Merrimack Valley residents at- 
tended a fact-filled Estate Planning Day 
at the Sheraton Rolling Green Conference 
Center in Andover Saturday, February 
28. 

The conference, co-sponsored by Nor- 
thern Essex Community College and the 
Merrimack Valley and Boston Estate 
Planning Councils, featured Alexander 
Bove, financial columnist of the Boston 
Globe together with Jeanne Hession 
(bank trust officer), Erik Brown (in- 
surance underwriter), Kenneth Osborn 


(certified public accountant) and Charles 
Hamann (estate planning and probate at- 
torney) in a panel presentation covering 


such topics as: how trusts work and 
typical trusts in a family estate plan, pros 
and cons of ‘‘avoiding probate,” choosing 
executors and trustees, protection of 
family assets, and living wills. 


Moderated by Eustace W. (Pete) 
Buchanan, past president of the Boston 
Planning Council, the event will be the 
first in a series of annual events which 
will be jointly sponsored by the Mer- 
rimack Valley Chapter and the College’s 
Center for Business and Industry. 


Board of Trustees 


seeking a 
Student 


Representative 


Qualifications: Full-time student with good academic standing 
Excellent opportunity to get involved in your college 
Nomination papers available at the Student Activities Office until 

Wednesday, April 8 in Room F113 in the Student Center 


"a 


Position open from July 1, 1987 — June 1988 
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Time to catch some campus rays 


Spring has sprung 


Shawn Gearin photo 


DEBBY CONNORS. 


4 Shawn Gearin photo 
ENJOYING SOME FRESH AIR and getting some course work done are Colleen 


Shawn Gearin photo McGonagle and Helen Lambro. 
DEBBIE FOUCAULT. 


There’s more than 
one way to get 
a higher education 


Sport Cards 
Co lecto rs 4 S h OW You give us a month and two weeks in the summer and 


we'll give you: 
e free tuition to any state college or university. 


Sat U rd ay, Mi ay 23, 1 987 ° a $1,500 to $2,000 cash bonus for critical skills. 


e anew G.I. Bill for students, $140 per month for 


9 a no — 4 m 36 months. 
F : p . " ° free air travel for all 50 states and Puerto Rico. 
Student Cent e job training for over 300 jobs. 
er e agreat part-time jobs and good pay. 

Ad mM [ Ss I O Nn IS 25° By joining the Army Guard, you can earn the money 
for your college education. For two days a month and 
two weeks a year, you receive a handsome paycheck, 

e 1/2 mile from exit 52 off Route 495. a challenging future and the kind of experience that 
¢ Baseball, football, hockey card dealers. |} Ke your resume great reading material. 
es t bili The Army Guard will make college expenses finan- 
ports memora J la. cially easier by offering $5,000 G.I. Bill towards tuition 
e Food and soft drinks. and books. Or if you have college loans, the Guard will 
e Spacious exhibit hall area. assist you with up to $1,500 extra a year. 
60 tables available pitas sash h 
. s ETT 
For more information and table reservations: For more information: ARMY /— 
call Steve Michaud at (617) 374-3731 or (603) 434-9675 MA ARNG Recruiter 


National Guard Amory 


Northern Essex Community College ree Se ke heed ice National 
Elliott Way, Haverhill, MA 01830 Guard 
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Troupe gives fine performance 


With warmth, humor and passion, the 
Boston Theater Group enchanted our 
local audience during a public perfor- 
mance of ‘The Long Light: Voices of Ag- 
ing’ at Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege on Thursday, March 26. 


This hour-long tapestry of poetry and 
music woven by four talented members 
of the Boston-based ensemble has been 
performed throughout Massachusetts as 
part of the Life-Long Learning Program. 


The Boston Globe has described the 


play as ‘‘thoughtful and intimate ...a 
lyrical chamber piece . . . with evocative 
scenes and rich imagery.” 

Featuring works by poets Margaret At- 
wood, William Butler Yeats, Denise 
Levertov, Walt Whitman and others, the 
intense yet invigorating play captured 
many of the moods, thoughts and emo- 
tions faced by older people and those near 
them: from loss and fear, to joy, freedom 
and contentment. Presented as a series of 
riveting vignettes, ‘“The Long Light’’ pro- 
vided a challenging afternoon of live 


theater, suitable for all members of the 
family. 


The Boston Theater Group was found- 
ed in 1979 by actors dedicated to creating 
original works for the stage. They offer 
one or two new provocative, challenging | 
plays each season, and are currently 
developing a chamber opera. The Boston 
Theater Group receives support from the 
Boston Arts Lottery Council, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, and the 
New England Foundation for the Arts. 


Plight of American Indians focus of lecture 


by Joan Kingsbury 

Freedom of religion, a constitutional 
right, is being denied more than 10,000 
Navajo and Hopi Indians in Arizona 
because of the law, 93-531, passed by Con- 
gress in 1974. 

The Life-Long Learning Program of 
Northern Essex Community College 
recently sponsored a lecture by Damon 
Thomas, (representative of Big Mountain 
Support Group/Leonard Peltier Defense 
Committee) who is working for repeal of 
the law. 


Thomas said, “The Indians regard the 
land as a living thing. It is their religion. 
The white man looks at the land simply 
to provide income.” 


The movie “Broken Rainbow” was 
shown illustrating the Indian position. 
Priscilla Bellairs, English professor, 
said, “I’m impressed with the quality of 


368 Main Street 
Groveland, Mass. 
01834 


617-372-3085 


the film and the amount of information 
it contains.” She described the large 
group at the library as “intergenera- 
tional.’’ Along with many NECC 
students and Life Long Learning par- 
ticipants, Merrimack College was well 
represented. 

The disputed land, part of the Navajo- 
Hopi reservation, contains large amounts 
of coal, oil, uranium and other minerals. 
The mining companies were awarded the 
rights by several men in government who 
later left Washington, D.C. to become 
vice-presidents of Kennecott Coal 
Company. 


He said the Mormon Church has a con- 
trolling interest in Kennecott. The 
tribunal council, which agreed to give up 
the land, was handpicked by the church. 
The traditional elders of the tribes are 
now fighting to regain their land. 

He claimed that the pyschological ef- 


ROSE PAOLINO, owner 


fect on the Indians has been tremendous. 
Sheep farmers for generations, they now 
have been forced to relocate to urban 
areas. ‘‘To relocate means to disappear 
and never to be seen again,” Thomas said. 
Many Indians have died, homes have 
been lost, and fanilies torn apart because 
of law 93-531. 


The Legislatica will cost taxpayers a 
half billion if not repealed. A July 1986 
deadline was set for removal; however, 
the majority of Indians is still refusing 
to leave. The government and mining 
companies are harassing them by planes, 
Thomas said. 


“The only hope for these Indians is the 
repeal of this law,” Thomas claiined. He 
asked that letters be sent to local con- 
gressman and contributions and support 
sent to: In Defense of Sacred Lands, P.O. 
Box 1509, Flagstaff, Arizona, 86002. 


Thought power 
heals wounds 


by Norma Pike 

The Life Long Learning program 
featured a lecture for senior citizens, 
March 11, on the power of thought to heal 
and guide one’s life toward the positive 
experiences of life. : 

Sara Eames, guest speaker from 
Holistic Family Medicine in 
Newburyport, feels an individual’s un- 
conscious beliefs shape a person’s life ex- 
perience. “Thoughts draw like a magnet 
experiences (positive or negative) to us 
that prove our beliefs.”” Eames said. As 
an example if a person feels life is a tough 
struggle, this person will be drawn to dif- 
ficult situations. Another person, 
however, may be very confident and be 
drawn to positive experiences that sup- 
port and strengthen self confidence. 

Eames told the audience that upon ris- 
ing each morning they should state “I 
love you (say your own name).” 

Those attending the lecture par- 
ticipated in several mental exercises and 
listened to a relaxation tape to prove the 
power of thought. 

Participants had a lively exchange of 
personal experiences on how the power of 
thought had affected their lives—from 
weight reduction to shortened travel 
times. 

These books are recommended for fur- 
ther reading, ‘‘You Can Heal your Life’’ 
by Louise Hay; “Creative Visualization” 
by Shawn Gawain; and “How to Have 
More in a Have Not World”’ by Terry 
Cole-Whittaker. 


Performance is 
unforgettable 


Northern Essex Community College’s 
spring arts series presented Julie Ince 
Thompson in her critically acclaimed per- 
formance of ‘‘Tamsen Donner: A 
Woman’s Journey,’’ Saturday, March 28 
at 8 p.m. 


In her unforgettable performance incor- 
porating dance and theater, Thompson 
traced the journey of Tamsen Donner and 
her family by wagon from Newburyport 
to California in 1846. 


Donner had hoped to start a ladies’ 
seminary in California, but the group en- 
countered misfortune during its wagon 
journey and was snowed in for six months 
in the mountains where many of them 
resorted to cannibalism. 


Some of the children and adults who 
would still walk were eventually rescued, 
but Donner refused to leave her husband, 
who was dying of an infected wound. 


The performance was conceived and 
choreographed by Thompson, based on a 
book of poetry written by Ruth Whitman. 


Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
"til midnight 


CUUETOUENDAYORGROROONDOUAEEOnOReRECeR 


Mr. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


NECC students/staff © 
10% discount on meals 
Sunday through Thursday, 
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Living in the Third World tough 


by Lynne Brown 
ill the political environment of 
Ghana be suitable for him to 
work and live in? Will the 
government and people be 
receptive to his ideas? Will he be able to 
help his people or will his work be stifl- 
ed? Will Randolph Quaye return to his 
homeland of Ghana? 


These are questions which Quaye, 
sociology professor at NECC, must 
answer before returning to Ghana. 

After finishing his education, he will 
eventually return to Ghana, he says. 
Silence hovers over the office as Quaye 
reflects upon the question. 

“But then one must tend to be more 
realistic and face facts,’ he says as he 
breaks the silence. The fact is the political 
environment of Ghana may not be con- 
ductive for him to return and carry on his 
work. 


Quaye took a unique journey across 
two continents and three nations before 
arriving at NECC. He has studied and 
worked in Ghana, Canada, and the United 
States. 

He is currently working on his doc- 
torate at Northeastern University. He 
earned his bachelor’s degree and master’s 
degree from the University of Ghana and 
Acadia University in Nova Scotia. 

In Ghana, education is provided, at no 
cost to the student, by the government, 
Quaye says. A bachelor’s degree is com- 
pleted in a three year program followed 
by a year of practical work experience. 
The year of work is a form of payment for 
the free education. 

After receiving his bachelor’s degree in 
sociology, Quaye worked as a teaching 
and research assistant at the University 
of Ghana. Prior to his employment at 
NECC, he taught sociology at Nor- 
theastern and the University of Lowell. 
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Northern Essex Community College 
Haverhill, MA 


JOB 


Wednesday 
April 29, 1987 


9a.m. — 1:30 p.m. 

In the: 
Liberal Arts Building Lobby 
Health Career Opportunities 
in “B” Building 


Quaye left Ghana to further his educa- 
tion at the graduate level. He says that 
although the graduate level programs are 
not well developed, Ghana maintains a 


‘high quality of education. 


Quaye has not experienced any difficul- 
ty in adjusting to this society. He says 
that he has read about and come in con- 
tact with people from the Western 
culture. His stay in America is ‘‘providing 
a first hand practical experience”’ to sup- 
plement what he has read. 


He points out his thick British accent 
and western style of dress as by-products 
of the British colonization of Ghana. 
Under British rule, all Ghanans learned 
to speak English. ‘‘This served as a uni- 
fying source,’ Quaye says. Ghana is 
divided into many groups, with different 
dialects. They communicate because of 
their common knowledge of English. 

Quaye* speaks openly and candidly 
about the different aspects and problems 
facing Ghana and other third world 
nations. 


Under British rule there were many in- 
equities. The main concern within a col- 
ony is the immediate transfer of money 
from the colony directly to the ruling na- 
tion. This concept resulted in the creation 
of inequalities in Ghana, he says. 

Ghana is still essentially an agricultural 
country. Its main export is cocoa. The 
production of cocoa is an industry that 
Britain attempted to build up. 


Under this lopsided system all of the 
resources were located around the in- 
dustrial centers. 


Under British control, there was a 
great inbalance between the quality of life 
in the north and in the south, Quaye says. 
The north became a “reservoir of forced 
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Approximately 70 companies will attend 
sponsored by the Office of Cooperative Education & Placement 
and Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


, 


labor,”’ while the south became an in- 
dustrial center with quality roads, schools 
and hospitals. 

Ghana and other third world nations 
were forced to embrace western values. 
The western system system of capitalism 
doesn’t benefit the entire population. This 
economic system is not able to meet the 
needs of a third world nation, he says. A 
nation like Ghana would have to rely on 
imports to provide products such as cars 
to all the people, Quaye says. 

Ghana achieved independence in 
1957 under the rule of President Kwame 
Nkrumah. Quaye says that Ghana was 
one of the first black nations to break its 
colonial ties. Independence is most often 
followed by a period of political instabili- 
ty. The conflict occurs between the 
government and the military. 

The British used the military to main- 
tain law and order. When the British 
leave, the function of the military is 
muddled and not clearly defined, he says. 
The military believes in western ideals. 
“When the ruling government doesn’t 
share these ideas, conflict occurs.” 


Quaye says that he believes the 
economic and political system most 
suitable for Ghana and other third world 
nations is state capitalism. State 
capitalism is similar but not identical to 
the British system. 

Under state capitalism, the govern- 
ment is ‘“‘responsible for locating 
resources,” he says. “The state controls 
certain key areas” such as education and 
the medical system. Some of the major in- 
dustries are controlled by the government 
while others are left to the capitalist 
system of free enterprise. 

He feels that the imbalances created 
under British control are being corrected. 
He claims that although progress is slow, 
Ghana is moving in the right direction. 


Do you want 
information on 
a new career? 


Are you 
looking for a 
full-time or a 
part-time job? 


“There is discrimination everywhere 
although it is more pronounced in some 
countries. Quaye, who lived for two years 
in Canada, saéys that in Canada 
discrimination is mild and not very 
noticeable. 

“Discriminating out of ignorance” is 
something he can try to understand. He 
finds it hard to tolerate when ‘“‘you know 
what is going on and still discriminate. 
That is racism,’”’ Quaye says. 

He says that one will always find dif- 
ferences in society, adding that these dif- 
ferences are acceptable ‘‘as long as they 
are not used for resource allocation.” 


Quaye says that there are some 
definite benefits to life in the United 
States. He notes that Americans enjoy a 
“greater sense of freedom’’ and better 
social institutions than in other nations. 
He also points out that a person can work 
at whatever he chooses. 

Quaye maintains that the issue of equal 
access is deceptive. He cautions that, 
although we enjoy many freedoms, equal 
access is not one ot them. 

“Can all qualified people study at Har- 
vard or MIT?” Quaye asks. The answer 
is no. A person who is unable to afford 
the tuition may not attend Harvard or 
MIT regardless of his qualifications. In 
a society with true equal access all 
qualified students would be able to attend 
these institutions, Quaye says. 


“Il am by all means enjoying my stay 
here,’ Quaye Says. He appreciates that 
he has access to all the information he 
wants for his research, and adds that he 
is receiving the education he sought when 
he came here. 

Quaye currently lives in Brighton with 
his wife, Lillian, and their two year old 
son, Kwesi. His parents live at home in 
Ghana. 
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Observer 
Briefs 


Counseling 
Services 


Counseling services are available at the 
student center (lower level) Monday 
through Friday, 8:30 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 
The phone number is 374-3790. 

Academic, transfer, career and personal 
counseling is provided, says Betty Coyne, 
director. 

Students may see these specialists for 
help in these areas: academic and 
transfer, Betty Coyne and Janet O’Keefe 
and Peter Tatro; career, M. J. Pernaa, 
John Scuto and Marion Richards; per- 
sonal, Jean Servello, Dr. Michael Noonan, 
and Marta Modigliani. 

For appointments please see Marian 
Clay, counseling secretary. 


Coping skills 
Outreach/Openness 
Understanding/acceptance 
Nonjudgmental listening 
Support 

Empathy 

Lifestyle/behavior modification 
Issues of identity 

Needs assessment 

Goal setting/values clarification 

If any of these describe you: 

e Super person trying to juggle career, 
studies, and family responsibilities. 

e So tired and tense that you'd like to 
scream, ‘I haven’t got time for your 
pain.” 

e Find it progressively harder to reach 
and/or accomplish even simple goals. 

e More and more you “reward’’ or 
“console” yourself in non-productive 
ways. 

e Haunted by events that happened 
when you were a child. 

To become your BEST self: 


RACHEL VOILAND 
Northern Essex Community College 
Counseling Center — Room F121 
Student Center — 374-3790 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 3 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Please call for an appointment for 
Tuesdays or Thursdays 


She will be at the following campus 
extensions on the following dates: 
Lawrence Extension Campus, 
Central Catholic High School 
Library — 3rd floor 
April 6 & 27, and May 11 
Mondays 3 to 8 p.m. 


Andover Extension Campus, 
Greater Lawrence Technical School 
57 River Road, Andover, Room 206 

April 13, May 4 & 18 
Mondays 3 to 8 p.m. 


Health Resource Center 
welcomes 
Andrea Merrill, B.P.S. 


Offering student counseling services 
for: 

Personal counseling, couples counsel- 
ing, groups, crisis intervention, referrals, 
confidence building, life-cycle transition, 
loss and change, substance abuse, and be- 
ing more organized. 


Career Workshop 


For people who are uncertain about 
their choice of career. Two part workshop 
— both sessions are required. 

Tuesdays, April 14 and 21 from 9 — 11 
a.m. 

To sign up and for further information, 
please call 374-3790 or come to the 
Counseling Office, F121 Student Center, 
Northern Essex Community College, 
Haverhill, MA. 

Individual appointments may also be 
scheduled. 


Blood drive yields 63 units 


College donations drop 


“You Are What You Eat’’ will be the 
highlight of the monthly program on 
Tuesday, April 14 at 7 p.m. at The Kushi 
Foundation. The~ introduction to the 
macrobiotic diet and lifestyle will be held 
at 17 Station Street, Brookline. There is 
no charge for admission. 

Richard France, senior teacher and 
dietary counselor, will be the keynote 
speaker. He has taught macrobiotic nutri- 
tion and diagnosis for 15 years and is the 
author of Healing Naturally. 

France is certified by the Kushi In- 
stitute, and has a master’s degree from 
Indiana University. 

According to Phil Massarsky, assistant 
Managing Director of the Foundation, 
“The program is an opportunity to 
discover the benefits of macrobiotics. 
Some participants will share their ex- 
periences improving health and recover- 


Free personal counseling 


Dr. Michael Noonan, Ph.D Psychologist 
Mondays and Wednesdays 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Counseling Center in F121 
Student Center (Lower Level) 
Please come to the counseling center 
or call 374-3790 for an appointment 


Dr. Noonan is a licensed psychologist 
in both Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, who is bilingual in English and 
Spanish. He earned is Ph.D. in 
psychology at Saint John’s University. In 
addition, he has completed two masters’ 
degrees. 

Dr. Noonan’s summary of experience 
includes 12 years in clincial, educational 
and academic settings, holding positions 
as therapist, administrator, teacher and 
diagnostician. He has an additional 7 
years of counseling experience. 


International Fair 


Saturday, April 4 from 11 — 3 p.m. 

Merrimack College, North Andover, 
Mass. (Rtes. 114 & 125). 

Food, exhibits, panels, debates on 
global issues. 

All students, faculty and friends are 
welcome. For information call: 686-3183 


PR photo 
JOE CAHILL, business transfer student, relaxes with Elaine Little, RIN. Red Cross 
F.S.S., after donating blood. 


Macrobiotics offers 
nutritious lifestyle 


The program is an opportuni- 
ty to discover the benefits of 
macrobiotics. 


ing from illness.” 

Educational programs and _ holistic 
health services will also be summarized. 

The macrobiotic diet includes whole 
grains, fresh vegetables, beans, fruit, fish, 
and nuts in nutritionally balanced 
amounts. Chemically processed foods are 
not recommended. 

Call 738-0045 for reservations and more 
information. Complimentary tickets will 
be mailed to participants prior to the 
event. 


A Group For People 
Who Don’t Like Groups 


The non-traditional student is becom- 
ing the traditional student. 

Would you help us look at issues and 
concerns that the department could 
address? 

Join us in room F121 
Student Center (lower level) 
counseling center 


Monday, April 6 at noon 


Michael Noonan, psychologist, counsel- 
ing center staff; Jean Servello, personal 
counselor, counseling center staff. 

Bring your lunch, we will have 
coffee and cookies for you 

If you have questions, please call us at 
the Counseling Center at 374-3790. 


The counseling center 
introduces 
Jean Servello, personal counselor 
Dealing with personal issues 
Matters great and small that interfere 
with self-esteem, self-fulfillment, 
academic achievement or any aspect of 
your life. 
Issues may involve: 
e relationships 
® crisis 


Blood 
drive 


by Sharon Noone 

The Blood Drive sponsored by the 
American Red Cross held at the student 
center March 11, received 63 units of 
blood from the donors. 


Red Cross representative Barry Brun- 
ner feels this school has the potential to 
reach a much higher quota. He said, ‘The 
one thing that could make this blood 
drive a huge success is to organize a 
group of people to get out on campus and 
inform the students about the drive and 
when the Red Cross will be on campus.” 

He described attending a community 
college as a ‘‘give and take situation,” and 
said donating blood is a way to give a lit- 
tle back to the community that serves 
you. 

One point Brunner said he can’t stress 
enough is the fact that ‘‘people have the 
idea if the time ever came when a loved 
one is struck by tragedy and needs blood, 
they would donate then.” 


That might not be the case. Problems 
might arise then and blood might not be 
readily available. By donating now, one 
can contribute to assuring the supply 
later. 

Many people have the idea that by 
donating blood, they might risk contrac- 
ting AIDS. Brunner said this is not true. 
Every needle is sterilized before use and 
immediately discarded. 

Sue Smulski, secretary for student ac- 
tivities, and organizer for the campus 
blood drive, believes the fear of AIDS is 
one of the main reasons for the decline of 
donations over the past few years. 


Smulski says, “You can’t go out there 
and knock people over the heads to get 
them in to donate their blood if they feel 
uncomfortable about the chance of cat- 
ching AIDS. The only way is to educate 
them and ease their minds so they will 
come willingly.” 

The American Red Cross thanks all the 
participants for their contributions in the 
March 11 drive, and hopes to see the 
donors again next October when they 
return. In the meantime, anyone in- 
terested in donating blood need not wait 
until next semester’s school drive. Donors 
may go to the Red Cross centers in their 
communities. 


e loss, or the prospect of loss 

e life skills 

e referrals 

Or anything you see as a personal 
concern. 


0.S.D. “Brown Bag Fridays” 


Seminar Series 
12:15 to 12:55 p.m. 
Room C114 
Feel free to bring your lunch 
Programs start at 12:15 sharp 
April 3, Friday 
“Deaf Culture — A Brief Introduction” 
— William Glennon, Staff Assistant, 
N.E.C.C. Gallaudet University Regional 
Center. 
April 10, Friday 
“How to Stay Alive and Well While 
Traveling in Other Countries — Com- 
munications and Preparations” — 


Sidney G. Pietzsch, Counselor for 


Students with Hearing Impairments, 
N.E.C.C. O.S.D. 

April 17, Friday 

“Test Anxiety — How to Deal Wit It” — 
John Scuto, Academic Adviser, N.E.C.C. 
Academic Support Center. 

April 24, Friday 

“A Brief Introduction to Conversational 
Sign Language” — Learn a few signs | 
and have some fun” — Patrick McCar- 
thy, Instructor, N:E.C.C. Interpreter 
Training Program. 
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Students demand reform 


School costs 
require sacrifice 


“T tried so hard to make college work 
and the system kept failing me; finally I 
had to choose between decent childcare 
and achieving a good lifestyle through 
education. Paying for my child’s well- 
being came first,’’ said Susan Blank- 
McKay, now ex-student from Quinsiga- 
mond Community College, mother of 
three and a member of the Women’s 
Alliance, Framingham Chapter of Low- 
Income Students for Survival. 


On March 18, McKay’s message of not 
being able to live and go to college was 
echoed again and again at the hearing in 
Gardner Auditorium before the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee of the State 
Legislature by low-income students in all 
different situations, single mothers, work- 
ing class students, black and Hispanic 
students. 

Low-Income Students for Survival 
(LISS), a statewide organization, filed a 
bill in December to raise financial aid so 
that low income students could afford to 
get a college education and take part in 
the booming Massachusetts economy. 

“We deal with students from all over 
the state,” Roberta Praeger, coordinator 
of LISS, testified, ‘They are struggling 
just to eat and go to school. This bill is 
important because 65 percent of the 85 
fastest growing jobs paying enough to 
support a family above the poverty level 
in Massachusetts require a college educa- 
tion.” Students currently receive on 
average 60 percent of what they need to 
go to school after their own family 
contributions. 


“Every student who wants or needs to 
go to college and is excluded means 
another nail in the coffin of U.S. leader- 
ship,”’ said Jean McGuire, School Com- 
mittee of Boston, to hundreds of students 


Optional Plan B, is it worth 


When Northern Essex students enro. 
at the college, they are obliged to sign up 
for accident insurance at the cost of 
$12.50 a year. 

At the same time, they are given an op- 
tion for more insurance at the cost of $140 
per year. Few students take advantage of 
aoe second option, settling for the lower 

ee. 

Concerned counselors, faculty and ad- 
ministrators urge students to consider 
going for better coverage. The $12.50 
policy is only for accident related injury, 
not other kinds of medical expense. 

Option B (see below) offers a much 
broader protection against costs for 
serious illness, mental health care and 
maternity charges. 

The $12.50 policy provides accident in- 
surance only, covering expenses incurred 
as a result of accidental bodily injury. 
Coverage is provided on a 24 hour basis, 
within a year of the date of the accident, 
up to $20,000 for each insured. 

Covered expenses include services of a 
physician, surgeon, registered graduate 
nurse, hospital confinement, ambulance 
service, use of operating room, anesthetic 
(including administration) x-ray examina- 
tion or any other therapeutic supplies or 
service. 


Dental benefit 
Payment for injury to sound, natural 
teeth is limited to $1,500 for each covered 
accident. 
Accidental death and dismemberment 


payments are as follows: 
Loss of sight to one eye or limb, $1,250; 


Counselor will visit UMass 


Betty Coyne, director of counseling, 
has visited local state colleges where a 
majority of our students transfer. She will 
be at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, April 10. 

The purpose is to get unofficial transfer 
results for students in the spring instead 
of June. Consult the Counseling Office for 
your official admissions status AFTER 
the meeting listed above. 


Preferential treatment is given to Nor- 
thern Essex students whose applica- 
tions are processed by these meeting 
dates. 

If you have any questions about the 


transfer procedure, academic re- 
quiremertts or anything about U-Mass, 
Salem State College or Lowell Universi- 
ty, feel free to stop by the Counseling Of- 
fice. We are located in: 
Room F-121, The Student Center 
Monday through Friday 
8:30 a.m. through 4:30 p.m. 
Telephone: 374-3790 


Every student who wants or 
needs to go to college and is 
excluded means another nail 
in the coffin of US. 
leadership. 


gathered at the State House steps for a 
short rally before the hearing. 

Also speaking were students from 
Bunkerhill Community College, Brockton 
State College, from State Student’s 
Association of Massachusetts, legislative 
sponsors of the bill and others. 

Kevin Sheehan of SSAM and students 


loss of sight to both eyes or two limbs, 
$2,500; loss of life, $2,500. 

The policy period is from Sept. 1, 1986 
to Aug. 31, 1987, and from Jan. 1, 1987, 
to Aug. 31, 1988, for spring enrollment. 


Option B offers better coverage 

Students deciding to obtain sickness 
benefits need to consider the Option Plan 
B insurance. 

Benefits are payable for covered ex- 
penses incurred within a year from the 
date of first medical treatment for the 
sickness, up to $20,000 for any. one 
sickness. 

The plan provides benefits for hospital 
room and board, intensive care, hospital 
services (tests, x-rays, etc.), surgery ex- 
penses, second opinion for surgery, 
anesthetist expense, assistant surgeon 
expenses, and nurse, ambulance and 
physician expenses. 


Non hospital confinement benefits. 

The plan also provides for services 
which do not require the patient to be con- 
fined to a hospital. 


Services covered are day care surgery, 
outpatient services, consultation, dental 
surgery, psychiatrist, psychologist and 
social worker services, and maternity. 

Student coverage is issued by the 
Massachusetts Idemnity and Life In- 
surance Company. 

Interested students may obtain a 
brochure outlining the benefits of both 
plans in the bursar’s office. 

Norman Landry, dean of student ser- 
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at Massachusetts Bay Community Col- 
lege said, ‘‘We see this as an issue of 
justice for all. Our studies show colleges 
experiencing situations similar to the low- 
income student situation at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts Amherst.” 
Applications for financial aid at Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts Amherst for 
students with family income less than 
30,000:per year are down eight percent in 
two years; only nine percent of black 
students who enter University of 
Massachusetts Amherst graduate.” 


Students expected a favorable report 
out for the bill. ‘‘The real battle will be 
in the budget process. People need to 
realize you can’t talk about equal oppor- 
tunity when people cannot even afford to 
get an education to apply for jobs with 
a living wage,’ said Michelle Burden, 
South Shore Chapter of Low-Income 
Students for Survival and single mother 
of one. 


the money? 


vices, states, “We encourage students to 
select the optional Plan B of the com- 
munity college Student Insurance Pro- 
gram when possible so that each may 
have comprehensive health insurance 
coverage. Many of our students are 
under-insured and at risk. Plan B is a 
good plan, and relatively inexpensive— 
about $140 for a year’s coverage.”’ 
(reprinted from April 15, 1986 issue, 
Observer) 
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Keynote Speaker on May 14 
“Teaching Strategies in the 
Multicultural Classroom” 
9:30 a.m. — 3:30 p.m. 


K. Patricia Cross will speak at the 
conference sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Nursing at NECC under a grant 
from the Mass. Board of Regents. The 
purpose of the grant is to prepare and 
retain minority students in nursing 
education. 

For more information, contact 
Dolores Haritos, director of nursing 
education, at 374-3842 or Marcia Hohn, 
program coordinator, at 374-3869. 


Co-op Workshop Schedule 


Women in the Workplace 
Wednesday, April 1 
Job Search 
Tuesday, April 7 
Resume Writing 
Wednesday, April 22 
Interviewing 
Thursday, May 7 
You are required to attend one 
workshop. Please sign up for a workshop 
in the Co-op Office, F-139. 


CPR classes 
for employees 


Three classes in cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation (CPR) are planned for Nor- 
thern Essex employees during April. 

Principal topics are adult resuscitation 
with one and two person techniques, in- 
fant resuscitation and obstructed airways 
for the conscious and unconscious victim. 

The instructor will be Jo Ann Mackey, 
RN., MN, coordinator of the 12-month op- 
tion of the registered nurse program. The 
fee is $2 and may be paid at the first 
session. 

Classes are April 9, 9 — noon, B106; 
April 10, 9 — noon, small gym; and April 
16, 9 — noon, small gym. Enrollment is 
limited to 10. Those signing up should 
wear comfortable clothing. 

For more information, check with 
Judith Kamber by Thursday April 2, or 
call ext. 3995. 


Representatives visit 
the college in April 


Transfer representatives from the 
University of Massachusetts/Boston will 
visit Northern Essex Community College 
on Tuesday, April 7, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 
p.m. at the entrance of the cafeteria. 


thering you? 


Marta Modigliani is available to 


discuss with students counseling 
issues: 

Family problems, relationships, 
academic’ difficulties, self- 
confidence, self-awareness, issues 
concerning life’s transitions, 
feelings of loss. 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays 
Room 121, Student Center 
Call 374-3790 for an appointment 


Wednesdays 
10 a.m.-12 noon, 1-2 p.m. 
Room 204, Applied Science Building 
Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Service 
Call 374-3800 for an appointment 

or walk-in 
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by Lynne Brown ; 

A three part series of staff develop- 
ment seminars is being sponsored by the 
division of social sciences in cooperation 
with the staff development office. The 
first two seminars entitled ‘Engaging the 
Culturally Different Student’’ and 
“Minority Faculty in Public Higher 
Education” were held Feb. 18 and March 
6. 

Ruth Tavares, Joseph Edwards, Siu Li, 
Wen-Wa Shui, and Ana Javier were par- 
ticipants at the first seminar, organized 
by Peter Flynn, professor in the depart- 
ment of behavorial sciences at NECC. 
The panel of ‘culturally different’ 
students was invited to discuss their ex- 
periences at NECC with members of the 
faculty and administration. 

The students felt that there is a tremen- 
dous opportunity available at NECC once 
they overcome the many obstacles that 
block the way, Flynn said. The obstacles 
include prejudices, language barriers, 
anxiety over their accents, and difficul- 
ty in understanding idiomatic expres- 
sions, Flynn said. 


Each student was presented an in- 
scribed copy of the Webster’s 9th Col- 
legiate dictionary and a rose. The inscrip- 
tions were done by Wendy Shaffer of the 
Research and Development Department. 

Flynn said that the division of social 
sciences sponsored the seminars to ‘‘raise 
awareness of the changing face of the stu- 
dent population and the need to accom- 
modate rather than assimilate.” 


The second seminar was organized by 
Beth Wilcoxon, chairperson of the depart- 
ment of history and government. Hai Ba 
Phon, professor of political science at the 
University of Lowell, was the speaker 
who discussed minorities in higher 
education. 

Following Phon’s presentation, an in- 
formal discussion was held. Participants 
included George Bailey, chairperson of 
the department of English; Jim Bradley, 
chairperson of the department of 
behavorial sciences; John Guarino, pro- 
fessor in the department of history and 
government; and Virginia Noonan, coor- 
dinator of the Paralegal Studies Program. 


File photo 
PROF. PETER FLYNN, social sciences 
division. : 
Phon said that we should ‘‘want to pro- 
vide a multi-ethnic, national, and racial 
environment at colleges’’ because the en- 
vironment that embraces our world is 
culturally diverse.” 


“The only way we can teach students 
to work in a pluralistic world is to provide 
a pluralistic environment,” Guarino said. 
Phon said that we should be able to pro- 
vide that pluralistic environment. ‘‘If 
Disney World can market a place where 
you can be in Italy in one minute and 
Monaco or France the next minute, why 
can’t we market our schools to provide a 
diverse racial and ethnic background?” he 
asked. 

He said the major obstacle that hinders 
minorities in higher education is the in- 
formal network. In this closed network 
system, one senses almost immediately 
whether one is ‘‘in or out,’” This network 
perpetuates the ‘‘all boys’’ values, Phon 
said. 

The merit system can be used at a lower 


level but not at a higher level. Clerical 
skills can be measured but ‘‘at the ad- 


ministrative level, lots of factors come in- 
to play.’’ Certain situations require 
judgmental calls in this ‘‘white male 
dominated system,” Phon said. “The in- 
formal environment makes it difficult for 
minorities to work in this system,” he 
added. 


“Our own parochialism is killing us,” 
Bradley said. The small number of 
minorities on faculty at institutions of 
higher education can be attributed to 
“the insidiousness of the power exercis- 
ed by the informal network.” 

Phon indicated that ‘‘After five, 10 or 
20 years, you want to see some kind of 
representation of minorities in the 
mainstreams.’’ He pointed to national 
figures where minorities comprise 20.5 
percent of the total population but only 
9.6 percent of the total faculty in institu- 
tions of higher education. 


“There seems to be a regression. 
Minorities do not increase as much as the 
total teacher population,’’ Phon said. A 
comparison of figures from 1977 to 1983 
show a 5.5 percent increase in the total 
number of teachers. At the same time, 
Hispanics increased by 1.8 percent, 
American Indians by 3 percent, and 
Asian/Pacific Islanders by 3.5 percent 
while Blacks decreased by 4.3 percent. 

Noonan credited the informal network 
with causing the small increases in 
minority faculty and the decrease in black 
teachers over the six year period. “‘Fewer 
blacks are willing to go in to teaching 
because of the informal structure and lack 
of a support system,’’ Noonan explains. 

Phon said that a beginning might be to 
promote a day for celebrating the values 
of the different cultures. He added that 
the focus can be placed on the student 
body of a college such as NECC to 
highlight the cultural diversity that ex- 
ists in our communities. He referred to 
the ethnic day celebration held by the 
Boston Public School System as a suc- 
cessful promotion of cultural diversity. 


“The American population is reluctant 
to learn a second language. It is not in- 
clined to embrace the value of an inter- 
cultural society,’’ Guarino observed. 

Phon also pointed out that an informal 


network does not operate only in 
America. He recalled the difficult time he 
had obtaining a position at the Universi- 
ty of Saigon in 1972. The informal net- 
work will not recognize those that are not 
part of the mainstream. 


Phon’s difficulty stemmed from being 
educated in the United States instead of 
Paris. He said that he is certain if a Viet- 
namese woman or white man with equal 
qualifications applied for the position, 
they would absolutely not have been 
hired. 

He said that a person from a minority 
group must struggle much harder to ob- 
tain the position he deserves. ‘‘If you are 
brought up in a family or cultural 
background with low esteem, it is hard to 
break the barriers,” that all minorities 
must face. 

Phon was born in Vietnam. He left his 
homeland in 1955 to be educated in the 
United States. He earned his bachelor’s 
degree and master’s degree in American 
history from Boston College and Rutgers 

Jniversity, later completing his doctorate 
no political science at Boston University. 

Prior to his employment at the Univer- 
sity of Lowell, Phon was a graduate assis- 
tant teacher at Boston University and a 
teacher at the University of Saigon. 

He returned to Vietnam during 1972, 
staying until 1975. Part of his family re- 
mains there. Eight of his siblings live in 
different parts of the United States, while 
three live in Vietnam. Correspondence is 
allowed to Vietnam, while travel is 
restricted by permits, Phon said. 


Phon is married to Lan T. Phon. They 
are the parents of two children — a 
daughter, Mai, 9, and a son Quang, 13. 

Reflecting upon the difficulties facing 
Vietnamese in our society and in the 
teaching profession, Phon said that “if 
they survive escaping from Vietnam and 
get to the United States, they will be able 
to survive anything.” 


The final seminar in the series will be 
Wednesday, April 15 at noon. The discus- . 
sion will deal with minorities in the ad- 
ministration of higher education institu- 
tions. Further information can be obtain- 
ed from Virginia Noonan. 


Rincon Hispano 


by Professor Conway 

Como Conseguir Credito En Espanol 
Solo Por Examen. 

1. Matricular en el segundo semestre 
del primer ano de espanol. (Intro. Spanish 
II, SP4402). 

2. No hay que comprar libros. 

3. No hay que asistir a las clases. 

4. Solo hay que tomar un examen al 
final del semestre. La nota que usted gana 


Family 
Hair Care 


European Perm & Colors 
Ample parking in rear 


en examen sera su nota para el curso. Asi 
pueden ganar tres creditos sin molestia. 


La otra manera de obtener credito es 
por examen en Life Experience. Si usted 
quiere seguir este camino, tiene que pedir 
permiso y pagar extra para tomar el 
mismo examen que le dare si matricula en 
mi curso. Una ganga, verdad? 
Generosidad? No? Realidad? Si! 


College 
Discounts 


Traditional & Contemporary 
Walk-ins or appointments 


388 South Main Street, Bradford, Mass. 
373-7979 


Hours: Tue-Wed 9-6, Thur-Fri 9-8, Sat. 9-5 


La realidad es que pocos estudiantes 
quieren estudiar una lengua extranjera 
y por eso el departmento de lengua ex- 
tranjeras no puede ofrecer muchos cursos. 

Esto es que pasa con los cursos de 
espanol. Primero, permidos el cuarto 
semestre de espanol, es decir el segundo 
semestre del curso intermedio. Pronto 
despues, permidos el primer semestre 
tambien, y ahora no hay espanol en el 
tercer o cuatro nivel en esta universidad. 
Ahora esta pasando lo mismo en el segun- 
do semestre del primer ano. Esto no es 
solamante una lastima, sino una verguen- 
za considerando la importancia de esta 
nuestra lengua, el espanol. 


Estoy tratando de evitar el derrum- 


Student Tour Leaders 
~Neede 


If you are eligible or receiving work study, come to the Stu- 
dent Activities Office to find out how you can become an in- 
tegral part of our orientation and Open House Festivities. 


bamiento completo del estudio de espanol 
en NECC.-Se puede ayudar a si mismo 
consiguiendo creditos por lo que ya sabe 
y al mismo tiempo ayudar en mantener 
el estudio de espanol aqui. Si no hay sufi- 
ciente estudiantes para el curso SP4402, 
no lo van a ofrecer. 
Cuantos estudiantes necesitamos? 
Quince a lo minimo. Espero que cinco 
regresen del grupo que tengo ahora, 
demanera que espero alistar diez estu- 
diantes mas. Por que no viene a discutirlo 
conmigo? Puede ver el examen, tambien. 


Estoy en mi despacho en el edificio 
C-228 todos los dias a las once. 

Vengan por favor para nuestra mutua 
ventaja. 


MARIE: 
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Lebanese student finds peace 


EDITOR’ NOTE: Students enrolled in 
English as a Second Language (ESL) 
classes at NECC represent over 35 dif- 
ferent countries, many of which have in 
recent history experienced much political 
turmoil and social unrest. 

The INTERNATIONAL REPORT, 
through a series of articles written by 
ESL students at NECC, Lawrence cam- 
pus, will present the first hand experience 
and observations of people who have ac- 
tually lived through much of the upheaval 
that now exists in the world. 

My name is Mirna Ata. I was born in 
Lebanon in the year 1967. I lived with my 
parents and my three brothers and sister 
in a very nice village in South Lebanon 
called Darb El Seem. We lived a very hap- 
py life until the beginning of the war in 
Lebanon in 1975. After that, we lived a 
terrible life because of the state of war in 
my country and especially because our 
village was close to the fighting. 

In 1982, Israel declared war against 
South Lebanon and actually against the 
Palestinian campus in that region. Many 
days later, Israel’s army entered the 
south and started a very fierce battle. 
They used all kinds of arms. Many peo- 
ple were killed, many were wounded or 
maimed, and many villages were 
destroyed. After three months of 
fighting, Israel won that battle and took 


Work Abroad 
program open 
to students 


The Work Abroad program, sponsored 
by the Council on International Educa- 
tion Exchange, is open to U.S. students 
18 or older and enrolled in a U.S. college 
or university. The only cost to the stu- 
dent is a program fee of $82 and air fare 
to the destination abroad — an expense 
that may be reduced by special student 
and youth fares available through Coun- 
cil Travel Services. 


Now in its eighteenth year, the pro- 
gram is the only one of its kind. By cut- 
ting through the red tape, it helps 
thousands of students obtain permission 
for temporary work in Britain, Ireland, 
France, Germany, New Zealand and 
Costa Rica. 

Through services provided by the 
Council, most participants secure work 
within days of arrival, earning enough to 
cover room and board as well as a vaca- 
tion trip once they stop working. 


For information, write the Council on 
International Educational Exchange, PR- 
WA, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 
NY 10017. 


Ecology course 
begins in June 


Students who participate in Mystic 
Marinelife Aquarium’s Coastal Ecology 
course will have the unique opportunity 
to conduct a portion of their studies 
aboard the wooden schooner Voyager. 
The three credit summer course, spon- 
sored by the Mystic Marinelife Aquarium 
and the University of Connecticut, will 
run from June 15 to July 1. 

Participants will be prepared for five 
days at sea by a series of lectures, June 
15-19. Aboard the Voyager from June 
22-26, students will visit research areas 
such as the Thames River, Gardiner’s 
Bay, Block Island and Narragansett Bay. 

For more information, call the 
aquarium’s education department at (203) 
536-4208. 


Sometimes hateful epitaphs 
were written on the bodies of 
the dead. 


over all the south. Two years later, they 
left our area, but continued to occupy 


- some other places in the south. Then peo- 


ple rebuilt their homes and started anew 
life. 


But the war broke out again — this 
time between the Palestinians and the 
Christians. Many people were killed. 
Sometimes hateful epitaphs were written 


on the bodies of the dead. Some people 
were tortured. The government was ask- 
ed to intervene in this terrible conflict, 
but Lebanon’s government always look- 
ed the other way in matters like this. 

They didn’t do anything. As they refus- 
ed to deal with the problem, the number 
of dead increased every day. Soon people 
were going up into the mountains to 
prepare for warfare. Some villages were 
invaded and the people who refused to 
flee were sometimes hung on crosses and 
burned. In my own village, soldiers looted 
everything and then burned it. 

In the meantime, the president was 
unable to govern and the cabinet was in- 
effectual. The situation was very bad. I 
will always remember a day in April 1986 
when our father met us while sadness was 


overtaking us. Our father told us, “I don’t 
want to see any one of you killed, so we 
have to leave for the United States as 
soon as possible.” 


We couldn’t believe it because he had 
always told us to love Lebanon and to be 
loyal and to never be afraid of war. But 
he was serious, and he began to prepare 
us for travel. I felt very sad, and I cried 
as I told him that I didn’t want to leave 
Lebanon and that I couldn’t live in the 
United States — but two months later we 
arrived here. We found a place to live and 
people helped us. We got jobs and made 
friends. I like the United States and I en- 
joy living a simple life without any 
danger. 
by Mirna Ata 


ic. ee ES ee 
Quality Outdoor Gear and Clothing Since 1938 


WE STARTED OUT IN 
1948 AND HAVE BEEN 


roviding the right 

gear and cloth 
ing for outdoor 246g 
adventures is 
what REI has i | 
done best for 
nearly 50 years. Now, with the 
Grand Opening of our New 
England-area store in Reading, 
Mass., you can enjoy in person 
our knowledgeable service. 


REI—Recreational Equip- 


ment, Inc.— was started in 1938 by 


a group of climbers who set 
up a Coop- 
erative 


venture to 
to get the best equipment 


| available from Europe. Today, 


with more than 1.8 million 
members, REI is the nation’s 
largest Consumer Cooperative. 


Whether you're bicycling 
around the block or climbing 
the Himalayas, REI 


products are the best 
you ll find any- 


Plus, 
you can 
count on REI 
employ- 
ees to 
have 


expert knowl- Mi 
edge of REI prod- “4% 
ucts... and the out- 
doors. And our 
money-back guaran- 
tee ensures your sat- 
isfaction. 

Membership is not re- 
quired to shop at REI, but 
one of the benefits is a year- 
ly patronage dividend based 
on your regular-price purchases. 


EI 


Quality Outdoor Gear 
and Clothing Since 1938 
279 Salem Street, Reading, MA 
(617) 944-5103 


SINCE. 


In the past four years, REI 
has declared patron- 

age dividends r 
totaling over 
$24 mil- 
lion. Just 
$10 buys 
a life- 
time 

REI 
member- 
ship. 


our new Reading store starting 
this Friday. And let us help you 
climb to new heights. 


Stop by the 
Grand Opening of 

REI in Reading, 

Mass. starting April 10. 
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Briefs 


Baseball 
delayed 


by Ken Morgan 

NECC baseball and softball was put on 
hold over spring vacation because of the 
field conditions. 

The men’s baseball team was due to 
play their first five games anyway, but 
there was still much snow covering the 
ground. Women’s softball has also been 
delayed for the same reason. 

Now that the snow is completely 
melted, the field condition is still very soft 
and muddy. The Knights were schedul- 
ed to play their opener last Saturday. 


SMMV holds 
lunchtime 
seminar 


A one hour lunchtime seminar on 
prevention, recognition and treatment of 
sports related injuries took place March 
27. Presenters included Richard A. St. 
Onje, M.D.—orthopedic and hand 
surgeon and medical director of Sports 
Medicine Merrimack Valley, and Joan 
Howe, practitioner of muscular therapy. 

Sports Medicine Merrimack Valley is a 
comprehensive sports medicine center for 
both recreational and professional 
athletes. The center offers a team ap- 
proach to the prevention and treatment 
of sports related injuries. 

The team includes orthopedic surgeons, 
podiatrists, an expert in nutrition, and a 
full complement of registered therapists, 
trainers and technicians. 

They provide a one-stop service for the 
sports-active person in a facility com- 
parable to any professional athelete’s 
training room. 


Harvard falls 
to ND, 5-2 


by Ken Morgan 

The Harvard Crimson lost the NCAA 
Division 1 Hockey Championship semi- 
final played at the Joe Louis Arena in 
Detroit last Thursday. The North Dakota 
Fighting Sioux controlled play most of 
the game to beat the Crimson 5-2. 

Harvard eliminated Bowling Green, 
former defending champs, to earn the 
rights to go to Detroit. 


The 1987 
NECCO Baseball Team 
will dedicate this coming 
season to the 
Memory of 
Cindi Mooradian 


Cindi was a special person and friend, 
not only to us, but to a lot of people at 
Northern Essex. When Cindi passed 
away last semester, she left a lot of 
memories for all her friends, memories we 
can all be thankful for. 

When she first passed away we all felt 
very helpless from the emotional pain. As 
time has passed, we have learned to 
soothe the pain knowing she has moved 
on to a better place. 

Cindi is gone and we will continue to 
miss her. We will, however, think of bet- 
ter times, until we can meet up with her 
again. 

The NECCO Baseball Team 
and friends. 


Clemens should wait to protest 


Sox pitcher holding out 


by Ken Morgan 

Roger Clemens got everything he 
could ever want out of the 1986 season. 
He worked hard and not too many pit- 
chers around the league could ever repeat 
what the ‘‘rocket”’ did last year. 

The big issue entering the 1987 season 
has been Clemens’ holdout at training 
camp. Reason: he isn’t satisfied with his 
current contract. It is worth $500,000 per 
year, but he feels that isn’t sufficient. He 
walked out of camp in early March. 


The key is that Clemens is still under 
contract and it isn’t right to walk out 
without expecting some sort of penalty. 
After all, it’s just like walking out of any 
job. 

This whole matter makes us ask, “Is it 
the management’s fault, or is Roger 
Clemens being ridiculous?”’ In actuality, 
both could be considered true. The Red 
Sox management has had its problems 
under Haywood Sullivan, but this whole 
issue also has to make us wonder how 
much do some players really love the 
game? 

There have been many polls as to 
whether college athletes should be paid 
or not. This issue is just plain ridiculous 
considering the controversy at a profes- 
sional level. 


Bob Stanley and Tim Lollar both make 
more than Roger Clemens annually, 
Stanley at approximately $1 million and 
Lollar at $600,000. This point has been 
used to rub in the walkout move by 
Clemens, but whatever happened to 
seniority? 

In Stanley’s better days, his numbers 
weren't as impressive as Clemens’, but 
the “‘steamer’’ had a good reputation of 
his own. Although Stanley has been 
struggling the past two seasons, he still 
is a veteran who earned his base salary. 


ROGER CLEMENS 


As for Lollar, the veteran of Chicago 
and San Diego has seen many ball parks. 
He may make $100,000 more than 
Clemens, but a school teacher who has 
eight years experience wouldn’t see a new 
teacher come in and get paid higher 
because he had better classroom results 
in his first year. It may be an odd com- 
parison,. but seniority does make sense 
here. 

If Clemens were eligible for arbitration, 
it may have changed things, but the Sox 
still have him under contract. Once his 
contract is up, he could do all the pro- 
testing he wants. 

The thing that probably killed Clemens 
was the fact that Jack Morris and Don 
Mattingly came away big winners in ar- 
bitration. Even a fiesty Oil Can Boyd 


came out of arbitration satisfied despite 
the fact he lost. 


Money in general seems to be a real 
problem in sports today but mainly 
baseball. The MISL and NHL also play 
long gruelling seasons, but are somewhat 
underpaid sports. 


Rich Gedman was offered $900,000 for 
his contract this season but was not 
satisfied. ‘‘I have a new addition in my 
family, and I think I’m worth more,” he 
said. 


The whole issue is a case of monkey 
see, monkey do. If one player notices 
another is making more per year, he 
seems to make a big issue out of it, pro- 
testing the contracts. 

It should be Rich Gedman’s and Roger 
Clemens’ prerogative to see if they could 
play elsewhere because they’re just hur- 
ting the team. How is it hurting the 
team? The Sox could use Gedman and 
Clemens any day — everyone knows that. 
When a team enters spring training and 
controversies like this occur, it plays 
mind games with the rest of the players. 

John McNamara has commented little 
on the subject, but he must be getting 
worried with opening day just a week 
away. 


There are many different viewpoints 
on this controversy and it basically comes 
down to picking who’s right. The manage- 
ment has made a big step in solving this 
epidemic of greed by professional 
athletes. 

Both Clemens and Gedman have said 
they want to play in Boston, so why don’t 
they if it means that much to them? They 
should stop seeing dollar signs in their 
eyes, put their gloves on and play. Down 
the road they'll get what they think 
they’re worth. 


Hagler/Leonard set for showdown 


by Paul Vitagliano 

April 6, the athletic world will be 
treated to the Ray Leonard — Marvelous 
Marvin Hagler fight. It is more than a 
prize fight. It is an extravaganza — a cir- 
cus complete with sideshow and P.T. Bar- 
num (Bob Arum), all to increase the hype 
and ticket sales to what is supposed to 
be far and away the richest such contest 
in history. 

However, it is the idea of those two 
talented boxers fighting each other that 
has stirred public fervor. Sugar Ray’s 
wife can call Marvin ‘“‘chrome dome”’ and 
Hagler can say derogatory things of 
Leonard — it’s all part of the act. 

The fact remains that not since the Ali- 

The fact remains that not since the Ali- 
Frazier fights of the early 70s have two 
such distinctive styles and personalities 
faced each other in a long awaited grudge 
fight. 


Perhaps six years ago, when talk of 
“The Fight” first started, the media and 
public would have had a different percep- 
tion of the event. 

In 1981, Leonard was boxing’s best. He 
was an Olympic Champion, an articulate 
young gentleman whose eloquence and 
class outside the ring was only surpass- 
ed by his greatness inside. No question 


about it, Leonard was great and six years 


ago he would have worn a white hat as 
the hero and fan favorite. 


Because in 1981, Marvin Hagler, with 
his menacing bald head, chiseled physi- 
que and brooding nature would have cast 
him as the quinessential villain. 

He wasn’t an Olympic hero like 
Leonard, so he had to make it the hard 
way up, which is the ugly way. Fighting 
in small clubs, for small purses had seem- 


Long awaited bout set for April 6 in Las Vegas 


MARVELOUS MARVIN HAGLER 


He wasn’t an Olympic hero 
like Leonard, so he had to 
make it the hard way up, 
which is the ugly way. 


ed to make Hagler a bitter man. He 
became champion and went into training, 
where he secluded himself from society in 
Provincetown. He was labeled anti-social 
because he trained without the fanfare of 
champions like Ali and Leonard. 


But that was six years ago. Today, the 
public holds Hagler in high regard. He is 
Bruce Springsteen of the boxing ring. The 
workingman’s champion who used to be 


SUGAR RAY LEONARD 


anti-social is now respected for what he 
is — a diligent, dedicated and very 
talented champion. 

He is perceived and beloved by the 
public for what he is, whereas Leonard, 
the product of commercialism, has 
developed an image suitable to market. 
Hagler might be simple and not very pret- 
ty, but he’s sincere and worth his weight 
in gold. ; 

Leonard has now fallen out of the grace 
of the public eye. His ‘‘act” seems 
tiresome, his motive for returning to the 
ring shaky at best. 

Leonard should get used to missing the 
spotlight. The public sees dollar signs in 
his eyes and ring rust on his fists. He 
seems to be looking for a quick payday 
while Marvelous is looking for immortali- 
ty. He should find it in the 9th or the 10th 
round. 


Divisional 
Match-Ups 


CHARLIE SIMMER (top) vs. 
the Adams Division Nordi- 
ques and Rick Middleton 
(right) vs. the Canadiens, 
hope to bring their scoring 
touch away from Boston 


Garden. 
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1987 — Softball Schedule 


Day 
Wed. 


Thur. 


Fri. 
Sat. 
Sun. 
Mon. 


Tues. 
Thur. 


Fri. 
Sat. 
Mon. 


Tues. 


Wed. 


Thur. 


Sat. 


Tues. 
Thur. 


Sat. 


Mon. 
Wed. 


Date 
April 1 
April 2 
April 3 
April 4 
April 5 
April 6 
April 7 
April 9 
April 10 
April 11 
April 13 
April 14 
April 15 
April 16 
April 18 
April 21 
April 23 
April 25 


April 27 
April 29 


Opponent Where 


Becker Worcester Home - 


Berkshire Home 
Bunkerhill Home 
North Shore Away 
Manchester Home 
Emmanuel Home 
Middlesex Away 
Riviera Home 
Greenfield Home 
Massasoit Away 
Endicott Home 
Bunkerhill Away 
Mt. Wachusetts 4:00 
Mt. Ida Home 
Cape Cod Away 
Elms Home 
CERT: Away 
Mass. Bay Home 
Sunday, April 26, NISC Tournament 
Becker Leicester Away 
Middlesex ; Away 
Saturday, May 2, NJCAA Tournament 
Sunday, May 3, NJCAA Tournament 
Saturday, May 9, MCCAC Tournament 
Sunday, May 10, MCCAC Tournament 
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Must improve play 
against the Adams Family 


by Ken Morgan 

Four years ago the Boston Bruins 
could look forward to taking the bus trip 
down to the Hartford Civic Center to face 
the Whalers, but this season the ride 
could be considered intimidating. 


Not only have the Bruins had trouble 
in the Civic Center this year, but they 
haven’t been able to put consistent road 
victories together. The Adams Division 
is one of the tougher divisions in the 
NHL, but Boston has got to be able to 
win the big games in the division and part 
of this means winning on the road. 


The realignment schedule, installed 
four years ago, has each team play teams 
in their division eight times every season, 
four at home and four away. 

It was a big boost for the B’s to beat 
Calgary and Winnipeg on the road earlier 
this season, but the important games are 
against Adams Division Foes. The only 
team Boston has controlled well this year 
at home and on the road is Quebec, which 
is unusual compared to past seasons. 


Buffalo has been an obstacle at the 
Memorial Auditorium as the Bruins 
haven’t won there all season. The Sabres 
of course had an awful start under the 
management of Scotty Bowman, but 
former Ranger coach Ted Sator turned 
things around, and the Sabres are cur- 
rently fighting for the final playoff spot 
in the division. 


The Whalers are undoubtedly the most 
improved team in the league. They have 
been consistent this season (6-2 vs. 
Boston), and that is what they lacked in 
the past. 


1987 — Spring Baseball Schedule 


sports 
Column 


Playing on the road is no easy take. The 
rink sizes in the other NHL buildings are 
different than Boston Garden and the 
crowd is most likely to be against the 
Bruins. 


Boston’s biggest case of road blues has 
been the lack of playing 60 full minutes. 
They may have a good start some nights, 
but the team often manages to falter and 
let up, leaving the oppostion to take 
charge. A team can’t afford to do that, 
especially on the road. 


Montreal appears to be the Bruins’ op- 
postion in the opening round of the 


playoffs. This year, the first round will be 


a best-of-seven series rather then a best- 
of-five. The only question is who will have 
home ice? It would certainly benefit 
Boston if they could go on a tear in their 
remaining games, which are against the 
Adams Division opponents. We all know 
how tough Montreal plays at the forum. 
ce eed 

The Detroit Red Wings have the 
“motor city’’ alive again as they appear 
to have a grasp on first place in the Nor- 


ris Division. Jacques Demers, ex-St. 
Louis coach, has turned the lowly Wings 
into a true team. Who could have imagin- 
ed the Red Wings would go from being 
the worst team in the league to being in 
first place in the Norris? There was some 
speculation because Demers can turn 
teams around, but in all he turned 
doubters into believers. 


Day Date Opponent Where Time 
Wed. April 1 Mt. Wachusett Home 4:00 
Sat. April 4 North Shore Away 12&2 
Sun. April 5 Avery Point Away 12&2 
Tues. April 7 Middlesex Home 3:00 
Sat. April 11 Massasoit Home 12&2 
Sun. April 12 Dean Home 1:30 
Wed. April 15 C.C.R.1. Home 3:00 
Sat. April 18 Cape Cod Home “12 &2 
Mon. April 20 Springfield Tech. Home 12&2 
Wed. April 22 Middlesex Home 3:00 
Sat. April 25 Mass. Bay Away 12&2 
Sun. April 26 Holyoke Away 12&2 
Mon. April 27 Becker Leicster Away 4:00 
Tues. April 28 Naval Prep Away 7:00 


Saturday, May 2, MCCAC Tournament 
Sunday, May 3, MCCAC Tournament 
Saturday, May 9, NJCAA Tournament 
Sunday, May 10, NJCAA Tournament 


Northern Essex — 
Intramural, Calenda 
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Levine takes sabbatical 


9 Ma 


resident of Bradford College since 

1982, Dr. Arthur Levine is taking 

a sabbatical leave for four 

months. In the last five years, Dr. 
Levine has increased -enrollment and 
boosted the ‘“‘Bradford plan” to a national 
model for curricula. 

Since the beginning of the 70s, Levine 
has been a highly visible figure in the field 
of higher education. He wrote several 
books—one of them received the 1974 
Book of the Year award — lectured, and 
advised more than 100 colleges and 
universities. 

He had been a senior fellow at Carnegie 
Foundation for two years when he was 
asked to become president of Bradford 
College. ‘j 


“| was in my late 20s only and entire- 
ly unqualified when I received my first of- 
fer. But I was enjoying my job so much, 
giving institutions directions to follow, 
that frankly, I didn’t want to catch the 
headaches that go along with a presi- 
dent’s position!’’ Levine said. 

In 1981, he was ready, however, to take 
chances. He was willing to become presi- 
dent in order to prove two points: that 
liberal arts are vibrant, very much alive 
and not a dated field, and that small 
private colleges can thrive, and are not 
doomed. 

Seeing Bradford was an institution 
looking for major change, he says it 
became clear the college would be a good 
choice. At the first interview, Levine 
knew the job was meant for him. 


From that moment, things moved 
quickly at Bradford College. At the end 
of 1982, a new and unique plan was 
adopted: The Bradford Plan for practical 
liberal arts education. The first class ad- 
mitted to that program was in fall 1984. 

“This is the quintessential 
undergraduate program. It draws on the 
expertise I built by studying curriculum 
projects for hundreds of colleges over a 
period of ten years,’ Levine said. 

The program is an attempt to avoid 
narrow vocational instruction. ‘“We’re in 
the business of education, not in the 
education for one business.” Levine said. 
It also encourages students to work off 
campus. 


Seven elements compose the pro- 
gram. Words and numbers are one of 
them. The plan stresses communication 
skills so that students write effectively, 
as well as interpret statistics and figures. 


File photo 


DR. ARTHUR LEVINE, president of Bradford College. 


Internships are another element. Coupl- 
ed with two courses, internships give 
students an insight into the real world 
while earning credits. According to 
Levine, most of the students who work- 
ed in government offices, banks, invest- 
ment companies and T.V. studios have 
been offered jobs. 


The rest of the plan offers a strong 
general background and solid focus. 
General education and comprehensive 
majors span the human experience, offer 
an understanding of the society and in- 
terdisciplinary concentrations. The 
philosophy behind that is to prepare 
students for a life in which six different 


careers will be the average. 

Major and senior projects, on the other 
hand, give the student, along with the in- 
ternships, the expertise he needs in the 
field of his choice. 

The last element of the program, pro- 
bably the most important, embodies the 
mission of that special academy, which is 
to help students clarify what they want 
out of life. 


Students are required to write an 
essay at the end of their freshman year. 
In this “Freshman Inquiry,’’ students 
project their plans for the future, discuss 
their progress, and meet with a special 
committee to help them clear the path to 
reach their goals. 

Levine says, ‘‘It is crucial to discuss 
responsibilities and life issues at this; 
stage. Career counselors are there to, 
make students realize that there is more: 
than money at stake in a career choice.’” 


“The materialistic approach has been 
a cyclic phenomenon: generations of the 
20s, 50s, and now the 80s, were after the 
money. There is nothing wrong with that. 
It is a mistake, however, when it is pur- 
sued at the expense of the quality of life.” 

Students have shown strong interest in 
the program. Enrollment has increased 
by 30 percent since the plan was adopted. 
One of the students has even confessed 
to Levine, ‘‘We’re the only college where 
seniors are jealous of freshman.”’ 


Word about the plan began to reach 
foundations which fund education. Two 
years ago, the president of the Mellon 
Foundation labeled Bradford as “the 
beacon for the future.’ Funds began-to 
pour in. In 1981, Bradford College receiv- 
ed $400 for support. In 1986, the sum 
skyrocketed to $980,000. 

The program has undergone some 
changes since the beginning. The junior 
project was dropped, while courses 
teaching numbers are constantly improv- 
ed. Teams from inside and outside the | 
campus, as well as special task forces 
from faculty and students analyze the 
plan thoroughly and regularly. 


Levine’s plan to expand the program 
will, in his words, make the staff busy for 
a good while.. They include adding 
sciences, social sciences, physical 
facilities and dormitories. 

Levine himself is constantly rethinking 
the curriculum. “Curricula are like living 
beings. They need constant feeding, 
otherwise they die. I have never been as 
happy in my professional life.” Levine 
concluded. 


Nuclear safety forum 


by Mary Jane Gillespie 
continuing education staff 

A one day conference will be held 
Thursday, April 16, at Phillips Exeter 
Academy in Exeter, N.H. The name of 
the conference is “Forum on Radiological 
Emergency Reponse and Seabrook 
Nuclear Power Plant: Safety Issues and 
Concerns for Educational Institutions.’’ 


The conference planners say, “The 
presence of the Seabrook Nuclear Power 
Plant and the prospect of radiological 
emergency response raises complex 
issues for our institutions. It is the hope 
that this forum will assist us in explor- 
ing the legitimate concerns of faculty, 
staff, employees, students and their 
parents.” 

Planned during the past few months by 
educators from New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, this conference is spon- 
sored by Phillips Exeter Academy, Nor- 


thern Essex Community College, Gover-- 


nor Dummer Academy, Seabrook Educa- 
tion Center and Seabrook Education 


Association. 


planned for April 16 


Mary Jane Gillespie and Helen Walsh 
have represented Northern Essex on the 
Steering Committee. 

Key note speakers are Gilbert Brown, 
professor of Nuclear Engineering at U. 
Lowell and Jo Ann Shotwell, former 
assistant attorney-general in 
Massachusetts. Panel discussions and 
workshops focus on liability concerns for 
schools, the logistics of a radiological 
emergency response for educational in- 
stitutions, the psychological effects of 
nuclear issues on children, and what we 
have learned since Three Mile Island and 
Chernobyl. 


The registration fee for the conference 
is $20. If you are interested in attending 
or getting more information, call Mary 
Jane Gillespie in the division of continu- 
ing education at ext. 3805 or Helen Walsh 
in the academic support center at ext. 
5803. Space is limited, but conference 
planners hope a representative group 
from all schools and colleges in our region 
will attend in order to bring back valuable 
information to their colleagues. 


BEGINNINGS OF PROTEST at Seabrook. 


Nationwide anti-nuke protest set 


On April 2 college students from across 
the country will take action to help stop 
the nuclear arms race. The students will 
participate in the fourth annual Univer- 
sity Lobby to End the Arms Race spon- 
sored by United Campuses to Prevent 


Nuclear War (UCAM). The lobby day is’ 


a chance for students and faculty nation- 
wide to urge Congress to pass legislation 
calling for a Comprehensive Test Ban 


The cost of participating in the events 
is $10. Housing will be arranged by the 
national office for a nominal fee. The 
registration fee includes a one year 
membership to UCAM and a subscription 
to the monthly Network News. 


For further information, contact 
UCAM at (202) 543-1505, 220 I Street, 


